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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER I. 
EGROTAT ANIMO. 


Miss Grace LAMBERT had made 
herself so popular at Hardriggs, 
had so ingratiated herself with all 
staying in that hospitable mansion, 
that the news, duly conveyed to 
the breakfast-table by Mrs. Bloxam 
on the morning after Miles Chal- 
loner’s visit, that she was too un- 
well to leave her room threw a 
considerable damp over the com- 
pany assembled. Old Sir Giles, 
who had been very much impressed 
by Gertrude’s quiet manner and 
cheerful spirits since she had been 
staying in the house—who had 
been perfectly astonished at the 
discovery that, though an opera- 
singer and a great public favourite, 
she had, as he phrased it, ‘no d—d 
nonsense about her’—was the first 
to break out into loudly-expressed 
lamentation, mingled with sugges- 
tions of sending off at once to 
Roastings for medical advice, or 
telegraphing to London with the 
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same object. Lady Belwether was 
distressed beyond measure ; the idea 
of anyone so charming, anyone 
capable of yielding such exquisite 
delight, suffering from pain or sick- 
ness seemed to be something quite 
beyond the old lady’s ken. She 
was at Gertrude’s bedside within 
five minutes after she had heard of 
her young friend’s indisposition, 
and was shocked at the swollen 
eyelids and pallid drawn face of 
her idol. The dean, too, received 
the news with great regret ; he had 
experienced much pleasure in Miss 
Lambert’s society. The very fact 
of her position had had its secret 
charm; there was something spe- 
cially pleasant in being brought 
into daily communion with one 
whose status in life was considered 
equivocal, but whose conduct was 
unexceptionable, and, if occasion 
required, would bear any amount 
of scrutiny. All great men have 
their enemies; the dean was not 
without his. The odium theologi- 
cum, than which there is nothing 
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stronger, had made him its butt on 
various occasions, and many of his 
clerical brethren had poured out 
the vials of their wrath, through the 
medium of the Church journals to 
which they contributed, on his de- 
voted head. The dean had hitherto 
never replied to any of these at- 
tacks; but he had thought more 
than once, as he sat nursing his 
knee and looking out through the 
bay-window of the library at Hard- 
riggs, that he should be by no 
means sorry if the contemporane- 
ous visit of Miss Lambert and him- 
self were made the subject of 
attack; and he had planned out a 
very brilliant and taking letter in 
reply—a letter abounding in charity 
and in quotations from the Fathers, 
Pollok’s Course of Time, and the 
Christian Year. The dean ex- 
pressed to Lady Belwether that, 
charming as her guests were in the 
aggregate, Miss Lambert’s seces- 
sion would leave among them a 
blank, a Aiatus which was not 
merely valde deflendus, but which, 
in point of fact, it would be impos- 
sible to fill up; and the old lady, 
though she did not understand 
Latin, comprehended the general 
nature of the remark, and found 
in it new cause for self-gratulation, 
and fresh weapons of defence 
against the insidious attacks of 
Martha and the Reverend Tophet. 
There were, it is true, certain 
people staying at Hardriggs who 
seemed to take it as a grievance 
that any ‘person in Miss Lambert’s 
position,’ as they were good enough 
to call it, should be taken ill at all; 
but they were in a decided mino- 
rity, and most of them were very 
much ashamed of the opinion they 


had held when they found the 
Dean of Burwash taking the young 
lady’s indisposition so much to 
heart. 

Had any one ofthem the slightest 
suspicion of the real cause of Ger- 
trude’s ailment? Not one. Would 
any one of them have given cre- 
dence for a moment, if they had 
been told, that on the previous day 
the girl had refused the proffered 
hands of two men, one of them 
an earl, the other a wealthy com- 
moner? Not one. ‘Such things 
are all very well in books, my dear,’ 
Lady Belwether would have told 
you, adding from memory a list of 
ennobled actresses who had all 
done honour to the position in life 
to which they had been raised ; 
but the chances came but seldom, 
and were always taken advantage 
of by those to whom they were 
offered. What would have been 
the effect on the host and hostess, 
and on the rest of their company, 
if it had become known that Lord 
Ticehurst had made Miss Lambert 
an offer, it would be impossible to 
say. ‘They would have wondered 
at him, they would have wondered 
much more at her, and they would 
have professed to pity, and pro- 
bably have cordially hated them 
both. However, that was a secret 
which of all in that house was 
known but to Gertrude alone, and 
she was not one who would wit- 
tingly let it pass her lips. 

She was ill; she had a perfect 
right to say so, and was not utter- 
ing the slightest falsehood in the 
assertion. That dreadful sinking 
of the heart, that utter prostration, 
that deep, dead blankness of spirits, 
that hopelessness, that refusal to 
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be comforted—if this did not con- 
stitute illness, what did? He did 
love her, then? She had known it 
long, but what bliss it was to hear 
him avow it! Should she ever lose 
the remembrance of him as he 
stood before her—the light in his 
eye, the Jose of his head, the tone 
of his voice? True? She would 
stake her life on that man’s truth. 
What a difference between his diffi- 
dent earnestness and the theatrical 
swagger with which Gilbert Lloyd 
asked her the same question—ah, 
how many years ago! Lord Tice- 
hurst, too,—she had almost for- 
gotten his visit and its purport, 
so overshadowed was it by the 
importance of the affair which im- 
mediately succeeded it, — Lord 
Ticehurst —he was, in his way, 
considerate and kindly— meant to 
be all courteous and all honest; 
she hoped her manner to him 
had not been brusque or abrupt. 
Countess of Ticehurst, eh ?—rank, 
wealth, station. . For an instant a 
hard, cold, proud look, which had 
been a stranger to her face of 
late, flitted across her features, 
and then faded away. No! Those 
might have had their allurements 
when she first learned Gilbert 
Lloyd’s worthlessness, and recom- 
menced her life, scorning to 
yield, and merely looking on all 
human weaknesses as_ stepping- 
stones for her advancement. She 
had learned better things than that 
now. Miles! Could it be possible 
that but a comparatively short time 
ago he had been supremely indif- 
ferent to her? that she had looked 
on and seen the love for her grow- 
ing in his heart, without a dream 
ofeverreciprocatingit? Andnow— 
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Refused him !—she could have done 
nothing else. And for his own 
sake—as she had told him, but as 
he seemed unable to comprehend, 
—for his own sake. For the love of 
such a man as Miles Challoner she 
would have risked everything, in 
the first appreciation of such a sen- 
timent so fresh and novel to her in 
all her experience of life—and that 
experience had been singular and 
not small; to be the recipient of 
such a passion as that man prof- 
fered and laid at her feet, she 
would have let her dead past bury 
its dead ; forgotten, buried, stamped 
down out of all chance of resurrec- 
tion the events of her early life— 
her marriage, her separation from 
her husband. The compact made 
between her and Gilbert Lloyd 
should have been more than ever 
religiously fulfilled. That she held 
that husband at her mercy she 
knew perfectly well: only once had 
he ventured to question her power 
that evening at Mrs. Burge’s recep- 
tion, and his conduct then had 
given her ample proof of the im- 
possibility of his resistance to her 
will. She had nothing to fear from 
him, and sheknew him well enough 
to be certain that he had kept 
that secret at least locked in his 
own breast. But Miles? No! 
she had done rightly ; even if her 
appreciation of Miles Challoner’s 
warm admiration and generous re- 
gard had not grown and deepened 
into a feeling, the strength of which 
forbade her striving against it, and 
which she knew and confessed to 
herself to be love, she would have 
rebelled against any attempt to 
hoodwink or deceive that loyal- 
hearted gentleman. But now the 
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attempt had been treachery of the 
basest kind. She loved him—loved 
him wildly, passionately, and yet 
with an intermingled reverence and 
respect such as her girlish fancy 
had never dreamed of; and she 
had refused him, had told him— 
not indeed calmly or quietly, for 
once her self-control had failed her, 
but with earnestness and decision— 
that her fate was decided, her way 
of life quite fixed, and that she 
could never be his wife! Ah, if 
they could have known all, those 
good people downstairs, they would 
scarcely have wondered at Miss 
Lambert’s indisposition. They as- 
cribed her illness to over-exertion, 
over-excitement, the reaction after 
the feverish professional life of the 
past few months. A little rest, they 
said to each other, would ‘bring 
her round.’ A little rest! Some- 
thing more than a little rest is re- 
quired, as they would have allowed, 
could they have seen what no one, 
not even Mrs. Bloxam, saw,—the 
favourite of the public with dis- 
hevelled hair and streaming eyes 
stretched prone upon her pillow, 
and sobbing as though her heart 
would break ! 

Miss Grace Lambert's illness or 
indisposition, thus evoking the com- 
passion of the company staying at 
Hardriggs, was, whatever the com- 
pany might have thought about it, 
known to herself to spring purely 
from mental distress. The same 
teterrima causa acted on Lord San- 
dilands, but brought about a dif- 
ferent physical result. Onthe morn- 
ing after Miles had communicated 
the result of his interview with Ger- 
trude the old nobleman awoke 
with a return of the symptoms which 


had previously alarmed him somuch 
increased that he felt it necessary 
to send for a local practitioner, by 
whose report he would be guided as 
to the expediency of summoning 
his own ordinary physician from 
London. 

Roastings is so essentially a re- 
sort of invalids, that the faculty is to 
be found therein every variety. Allo- 
pathy, seated far back in its brough- 
am, looks sedately and smugly at 
the saunterers on the promenade; 
while Homceopathy, thinking to as- 
sume a virtue even if it have it not, 
and to wear the livery of medicine 
though scorned by regular prac- 
titioners, whirls by, black-clothed 
and white-chokered, in its open 
four-wheeler. Nor are there want- 
ing the followers of even less gene- 
rally received science. On that 
charming slope, midway between 
Roastings and St. Grillards, where 
a scrap of green struggles to put in 
an arid appearance amidst the vast 
masses of rock and sand, Herr 
Douss, the favourite pupil of Priess- 
nitz (what a large-hearted fellow he 
must have been, to judge by the 
number of his favourite pupils !), 
opened a water-cure establish- 
ment, to which, for financial rea- 
sons, he has recently added the 
attractions of a Turkish bath, and 
invariably has a houseful of damp 
hypochondriacs. And in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is there 
not the sanatorium of the cele- 
brated Mr. Crax? a gentleman who 
has discovered the secret that no 
mortal ailment can withstand being 
rubbed in a peculiar manner, and 
who shampoos you, and rubs you, 
and pulls your joints, and pom- 
mels you all over until you become 
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a miracle of youth and freshness, to 
which the renovated AZson could 
not be compared. 

It is not for an instant to be 
supposed that any of thisunlicensed 
band were allowed to work their 
will on the person of Lord Sandi- 
lands. The old gentleman was far 
too careful of his health to quit 
the immediate precincts of his pri- 
vate physician without being rele- 
gated to someone to whom that 
physician had knowledge, and in 
whom he had trust. Sir Charles 
Dumfunk, of Harley-street, habitu- 
ally attended Lord Sandilands, 
and was liked by his lordship as a 
friend as well as esteemed as a 
physician. A very courtly old 
gentleman was Sir Charles, one 
who for years had been honorary 
physician to the Grand Scandina- 
vian Opera, and had written more 
medical certificates for sulky sing- 
ers and dancers than any other 
member of his craft. In his capa- 
city of fashionable physician—the 
lungs and throat were supposed to 
be hisspeciality—Sir Charles Dum- 
funk had the power of bidding 
many of his patients to quit their 
usual pursuits, and devote them- 
selves to the restoration of their 
health in a softer climate. The 
ultra-fashionables were generally 
sent to Nice, Cannes, or Mentone ; 
‘it little matters,’ the old gentle- 
man used to remark; ‘they will 
carry Belgrave-square and its man- 
ners and customs with them wher- 
ever they go.’ fouveaux riches 
were despatched to Madeira, en- 
ergetic patients to Algiers, while 
mild cases were permitted to pass 
their winter at Roastings. At each 
one of these places the leading phy- 


sician was Sir Charles Dumfunk’s 
friend. Little Dr. Bede, of St. 
Grillards, swore by the great Lon- 
don Galen, who invariably sent 
him a score of patients during the 
winter, and was as good to him 
as a couple of hundred a-year. 
Lord Sandilands had come down 
armed with a letter of introduction 
to Dr. Bede, and had sent it on 
by his servant, accompanied by a 
brace of partridges from the Bel- 
wether estate, very soon after his 
arrival, Dr. Bede had acknow- 
ledged the receipt of letter and 
birds in a very neat little note, 
had looked-up Lord Sandilands in 
the Peerage—the only lay book in 
his medical library—and had left 
his card at his lordship’s lodgings. 
Consequently, when, the morning 
after Miles’s fiasco at Hardriggs, Dr. 
Bede was summoned to come to 
Lord Sandilands at once, physician 
and patient knew as much about 
each other as, failing a personal 
interview, was possible. 

Symptoms detailed, examination 
made, Dr. Bede—a very precise 
and ‘methodical little gentleman, 
with a singularly neatly-tied black 
neckerchief, towards which the 
eye of every patient was infallibly 
attracted, and a curiously stony and 
expressionless blue eye of his own, 
out of which nothing could ever 
be gleaned,—Dr. Bede, tightly but- 
toned to the throat in his little 
black surtout, gives it as hisdecided 
opinion that it is gout, ‘and not a 
doubt about it.’ Lord Sandilands, 
really half-gratified that he is liter- 
ally laid by the heels by an aristo- 
cratic and gentlemanly complaint, 
combats the notion—no hereditary 
predisposition, no previous symp- 
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toms. Dr. Bede is firm and Lord 
Sandilands is convinced. An affair 


of time, of course; an affair very . 


much at the patient’s own will; 
entire abstinence from this and 
that and the other, and very little 
of anything else ; perfect quiet and 
rest of mind and body—of mind 
quite as much as body—repeats the 
little doctor, with a would-be sharp 
glance at the patient, whose mental 
worry shows itself in a thousand 
little ways, all of which are patent 
to the sharp-eyed practitioner. 
Lord Sandilands promises obe- 
dience with a half laugh; he is 
very much obliged to Dr. Bede, he 
has thorough confidence in his 
comprehension and treatment of 
the case ; there is no need to send 
to town for Dumfunk? Dr. Bede, 
with confidence dashed with hu- 
mility, thinks not—of course it is 
for his lordship to decide ; but he, 
Dr. Bede, has not the smallest 
fear, provided his instructions are 
strictly obeyed; and he is quite 
aware of the value of the charge 
Sir Charles Dumfunk has confided 
tohim. So far all isarranged. The 
doctor will look in every day, and 
his lordship promises strict com- 
pliance with his instructions. 

So far all is arranged ; but when 
the doctor is fairly gone, and the 
door is shut, and Lord Sandilands 
has heard the sound of the wheels 
of the professional brougham, low 
on the sand and loud on the stones, 
echo away, the old gentleman is 
fain to admit—first to himself, 
secondly to Miles, whom he sum- 
mons immediately—that it is im- 
possible for him to keep his word 
so far 2s being mentally quiet is 
concerned, 


‘If I’m to be clapped down on 
this particularly slippery chintz 
sofa, my dear boy,’ said he, ‘I 
must accept the fiat. It might be 
better, but it might be much worse. 
I can hear the pleasant plashing of 
the sea, which, though a little me- 
lancholy, is deuced musical; and I 
can see the boats floating away in 
the distance ; and I have every op- 
portunity of making myself ac- 
quainted with the hideousness of 
the prevailing fashion in female 
dress; and, if I’m feeling too 
happy, there’s safe to arrive a Ger- 
man band, and murder some of my 
favourite morceaux in a manner 
which reminds me that, like that 
king of Thingummy, I am mortal, 
begad! But it’s no use for that 
little medico—polite, pleasant little 
person in his way, too—no use for 
that little medico to tell me to keep 
my mind perfectly quiet, and not 
to excite myself about anything. 
What a ridiculous thing for a man 
to prescribe! as though we hadn’t 
all of us always something to worry 
ourselves about ! 

Miles Challoner was, as times go, 
a wonderful specimen of a selfless 
man. He had temporarily laid 
aside his own trouble on finding 
that his old friend was really ill, 
and it was in genuine good faith 
that he said : 

‘Why, what in the world have 
you to worry you now, old friend ? 
What should prevent your keeping 
rigidly to that mental repose which 
Dr. Bede says is so essential to 
your well-doing ? 

‘What have I got to worry me? 
What is likely to prove antipathic 
to my being quiet?’ asked Lord 
Sandilands in petulant querulous 
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tones. ‘’Gad, when a man’s old 
it’s imagined that he has no care, 
no interest but in himself! You 
ought to know me better, Miles ; 
*pon my soul you ought ! 

‘I do know all your goodness, 
and—’ 

‘No, no! Goodness and stuff! 
Do you or do you not know the 
interest I take in you? You do? 
Good! Then is it likely I could 
allow affairs to remain as they are 
between you and Miss Lambert 
without worrying myself about 
them? without trying my poor 
Possible to bring them right ?” 

* My dear old friend— 

‘ Yes, yes! your dear old friend; 
that’s all very well; you treat me 
like a child, Miles. I know you 
mean it kindly ; but I’ve been ac- 
customed to act and think for my- 
self for so long that I can’t throw 
off the habit even now, when that 
dapper little fellow tells me I ought; 
and I must at once go into this 
business of Grace Lambert’s. I 
have my own ideas on that matter, 
and I won't at all regard her deci- 
sion as final, notwithstanding your 
solemn face and manner. Now, 
look here, my dear boy, it’s of no 
use lifting up that warning finger ; 
if you cross my wishes I shall be- 
come infinitely worse, and less bear- 
able. I’ve always heard that gout is 
a disease in which, above all others, 
the patient must be humoured. I 
must see— There! you’re jumping 
upatonce—and quite enough togive 
me a sharp attack—simply because 
you thought I was going to name 
your divinity. Wasn’t it so? I 
thought as much. Nothing of the 
sort ;-I was about to say that I 
must-see Mrs. Bloxam at once. I 
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have some very special business to 
talk over with her, and I should be 
much obliged if you, Miles, would 
take a fly and go over at once to 
Hardriggs and bring Mrs. Bloxam 
back with you.’ 

*1?—gooverto Hardriggs after 

‘Go over to Hardriggs! And why 
not? I’m sure you could not com- 
plain of your reception by Sir Giles 
and Lady Belwether; they have 
been most cordially polite to you 
on every occasion of your visiting 
them, and /Aey are the host and 
hostess at Hardriggs, I believe. 
sesides, I ask you to do me a 
special favour, in doing which you 
need expose yourself to no dis- 


, 





agreeables, even to seeing any- 
one whom you would rather not 
see.’ 

‘You are quite right, and I will 
be off at once.’ 

‘That’s spoken like my dear 
good fellow! Good-bye, Miles, 
good-bye !—If he does come across 
her in the house or the grounds ? 
said the old gentleman, as the door 
closed behind his frofégé. ‘ Well, 
you never can tell; it might have 
been whim, a mere passing caprice, 
in which case she might be per- 
fectly ready to revoke to-day ; and 
no harm could be done by his 
meeting her again. Or it might 
be something more serious —is 
something more serious probably, 
for Gertrude is a girl with plenty 
of resolution and firm will. At 
any rate, I’m right in having Mrs. 
Bloxam here to talk it over, and I 
think I shall hold to the programme 
which I have already arranged in 
my mind.’ 


The Roastings fly, drawn by the 
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flea-bitten gray horse, which con- 
veyed Miles Challoner to Hard- 
riggs went anything but gaily over 
the dusty, hilly road. The driver, 
a sullen young man, with dreary 
views of life, saw at a glance that 
his fare was in an abstracted frame 
of mind, and looked anything but 
likely to pay for extra speed. So 
he sat on his box, driving the 
usual half-crown-an-hour rate, giv- 
ing the flea-bitten gray an occa- 
sional chuck with the reins, pro- 
ducing a corresponding ‘ job’ from 
the bit, and occupying himself now 
by fitting a new end to his whip- 
lash, now by humming dolorous 
ditties in the hardest Sussex 
twang, with a particularly painful 
and constantly recurring develop- 
ment of the letter ‘r.’ Miles sat 
leaning back in the carriage, his 
hat thrust over his eyes, his hands 
plunged deep in his pockets. He 
was buried in thought of no plea- 
sant kind, and neither heard nor 
heeded the chaff of the passers-by, 
which was loud and frequent. The 
first portion of the way to Hard- 
riggs lies along the Fairlight-road, 
and numerous parties of cheerful 
Cockneys, in vehicles and on foot, 
on their way to the romantic 
Lovers Seat, and the waterfall 
where there is no water, and the 
pretty glen, passed the carriage 
containing the moody young man, 
and commented openly on its oc- 
cupant. ‘He don’t look like a plea- 
surer, he don’t! was a remark that 
gained immediate sympathy ; while 
a more comic suggestion that ‘he 
looked as if he’d lost a fourpenny- 
piece,’ was received with tumul- 
tuous applause. Neither style of 
comment had the least effect on 
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Miles Challoner, who remained 
chewing the cud of his own reflec- 
tions until the stopping of the fly 
at the outer gate of Hardriggs 
Park reminded him of having seen 
Lord Ticehurst driving through 
that gate on the occasion of his 
visit on the previous day. Sud- 
denly it flashed across him that 
the young nobleman’s manner had 
been specially odd and remark- 
able. Could it have been that— 
and yet the expression of Lord 
Ticehurst’s face was chapfallen 
and disconsolate, anything but that 
of a successful suitor. All the world 
had said, during the past season, 
that his lordship had been very 
strongly éris of Miss Lambert, 
he had paid her constant attention, 
and— That could have had no in- 
fluence on her decision of yester- 
day ; she could never have listened 
to Lord Ticehurst’s protestations, 
even if he had made any such, or 
he would not have gone away in 
so melancholy and depressed a 
state. Besides, had not Grace told 
him that she loved him, Miles 
that he was not mistaken in her— 
that she had not misled him? And 
yet she would not marry him? Ah, 
there must be some mistake, some- 
thing which could be explained 
away? Lord Sandilands had evi- 
dently felt that when he had asked 
him to come over with this message 
to Mrs. Bloxam. He would see 
Miss Lambert—not asking for her 
directly, that would be too marked, 
but taking an opportunity of chanc- 
ing on her, and—well, after all, the 
dearest object of his life might be 
obtained. 

They were pleased to see the 
good-looking young man at Hard- 
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riggs, as he descended from the 
fly and joined the pre-luncheon 
croquet-party on the lawn. He 
had been there very recently, it is 
true ; but good-looking young men 
are always welcome in country- 
houses, where indeed a fresh face, 
a fresh voice, a few fresh ideas, are 
priceless. Miles threw a hurried 
glance over the croquet-players. 
Miss Lambert was not amongst 
them. They were all young people, 
who, after the first greeting, re- 
turned to their game and its neces- 
sary accompaniment of flirtation. 
But Dean Asprey was seated under 
a ‘wide-spreading beech-tree,’ read- 
ing the Zimes, and he rose as he 
saw Miles approach, dropped the 
paper, and went to meet him. As 
the Dean approached, Miles could 
not help noticing his aristocratic 
appearance ; could scarcely help 
smiling at the wonderful way in 
which the tailor had combined the 
fashionable and clerical element 
in his dress. 

‘How do you do, my dear Mr. 
Challoner?’ said Dean Asprey, in 
those bland mellifluous tones 
which had won so many hearts. 
‘So delighted to see you here again! 
With only one fear tempering my 
pleasure, and that is that—believ- 
ing you to be alone? yes, that is 
so?—the fear that my dear old 
friend Lord Sandilands is indis- 
posed ? Say I’m wrong, and set my 
fears at rest ! 

*I would gladly, Mr. Dean; but 
Icannot. Lord Sandilands has a 
sharp attack of the gout.’ 

‘Of the gout? Well, well, I 
can recollect John Borlase these— 
ah, no matter how many years ; 
too many to trouble to recollect— 
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and the gout was the last com- 
plaint one would have ascribed to 
him.’ 

‘Well, he has it now, without a 
doubt. Dr. Bede of St. Grillards 
has seen him, and pronounced 
definitely in the matter. I have 
come over to ask Mrs. Bloxam, 
who is a very old friend of his, to 
go and see him.’ 

‘Ay, ay, indeed! Mrs. Bloxam 
—a very charming and estimable 
person, by the way, and apparently 
well versed in many questions 
which, for females at least, would 
be considered abstruse — Mrs. 
Bloxam is in great request just 
now. Her young charge Miss 
Lambert is also ill, and— 

‘ Miss Lambert ill!’ cried Miles; 
‘what is the matter ?” 

‘O, nothing of any consequence, I 
believe,’ replied the Dean. (‘Charm- 
ingly ingenuous the youth of the 
present day,’ he said to himself: 
‘he has at once revealed the rea- 
son of his coming over here again 
so soon, without having the small- 
est idea that he has done so.’) 
‘Nothing of any consequence; a 
trifling indisposition, a migraine, a 
nichts, which in anyone else would 
be thought nothing of, but which 


in Miss Lambert is naturally re- 
You 


garded with special interest. 
know her, of course? I mean, 
know to appreciate her, rather than 
know in the mere ordinary sense 
of acquaintance ?” 

‘I—I—yes, O yes! I’ve had 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Lam- 
bert frequently in town, and think 
her—of course, most charming— 
You’re sure there’s nothing serious 
the matter with her, because Lord 
Sandilands, don’t you know, is 





























such an old friend of hers, and 
takes such interest, that—’ 

‘I know that perfectly, and would 
not dream of deceiving you for an 
instant. Some of us, I know, are 
suspected of doing evil that good 
may come,’ said the Dean, with a 
specially sweet smile ; ‘ but it is a 
very dangerous doctrine, which I 
have always held in abhorrence. I 
see a servant passing the end of 
the lawn, and I suppose I may be 
considered sufficiently at home here 
toventure togive an order.—James, 
would you be good enough to let 
Mrs. Bloxam know that Mr. Chal- 
loner is here, and would gladly 
speak with her? Thank you, very 
much.—And now, my dear Mr. 
Challoner, to return to our very in- 
teresting conversation. What were 
we talking about ? 

‘You were mentioning that Miss 
Lambert was ill, and—’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure, Miss Lambert ! 
What a charming girl! what grace 
and beauty ! what amiability! what 
unaffected— And you have known 
her some time? I can well under- 
stand her creating a great sensa- 
tion in London. Such a mixture 
of beauty and talent is very rare, 
and naturally very impressive. What 
says Dryden ?— 





“ Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The charms of beauty I remember 
yet.” 


What a charming couplet, is it not? 
And so, as you were saying, Miss 
Lambert is a great success in Lon- 
don society ? 

‘Rather as you were saying, Mr. 
Dean,’ said Miles, with a feeble at- 
tempt at a smile,—he knew he 
should not see Gertrude, and the 
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conversation was beginning to bore 
him,—‘ though I can cordially in- 
dorse the remark. Miss Lambert 
made a complete conquest of every- 
one she met, including Lady Bel- 
wether, who is hastening towards 
us.—How do you do, Lady Belwe- 
ther? I’m sorry to learn I have 
left one sick friend to come to an- 
other.’ 

‘Our dear Grace is certainly 
better, my dear Mr. Challoner.— 
Dean, you will be glad to hear 
that.—Fancy my position, Mr. Chal- 
loner ; the responsibility of having 
anyone like that in one’s care, on 
whom so much might be said to 
hang, you know. Sir Giles was for 
telegraphing off at once to London 
for advice, but Grace would not 
have it. And she has proved to 
be right, as she always is, dear 
creature ! She is much better, and 
she heard the message you brought, 
Mr. Challoner, about Mrs. Blox- 
am, and has not raised the least 
objection to her going. Indeed, so 
like her, sweet thing ! she seems to 
have forgotten herself in anxiety 
about Lord Sandilands.’ 

‘I suppose, Lady Belwether, 
that there is not much chance of 
my seeing Miss Lambert ?” 

‘Seeing her? To-day? My dear 
sir, not the remotest chance in the 
world. I strictly forbade her think- 
ing of leaving her room to-day ; and 
when Mrs. Bloxam has gone away 
with you, I shall take her place at 
Grace’s side.—You think I’m right, 
Dean? The importance of such 
a case as this is—Exactly, I knew 
you'd agree with me. What do 
you think Lady Hawksley said 
when she heard the darling was 
ill ?” 
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‘Knowing Lady Hawksley,’ said 
the Dean, again with his pleasant 
smile, ‘ the field of speculation is too 
vast for me to attempt to enter on it. 
What did her ladyship remark ?’ 

‘She said it must be a horrid 
bore for me ; and what would Miss 
Lambert have done if she had been 
taken ill in the season, when she 
was singing. Did you ever hear 
such horrible things? But I told 
her that if Miss Lambert had been 
taken ill in town she would have 
had everybody's sympathy, from 
the Queen downwards; which is 
more than can be said of some 
people, I could not help adding.’ 

As the old lady finished speak- 
ing, Mrs. Bloxam appeared, and 
very shortly afterwards she and 
Miles took their leave, and started 
off for Roastings in the fly. Miles 
had rather looked forward to this 
drive in Mrs. Bloxam’s company. 
The thought of it had afforded him 
some little consolation when he 
found that there was no chance of 
In default of 
the presence of the adored one it 
is the lover’s greatest delight to 
find someone who will either talk 
about her, or will listen to his out- 
spoken raptures. 


his seeing Grace. 


Miles thought 
that in Mrs. Bloxam he might pos- 
sibly find both these virtues com- 
bined ; and accordingly they had 
scarcely cleared the gates of the 
Hardriggs avenue before he began 
to ply his companion with a series 
of questions concerning Miss Lam- 
bert. These questions were art- 
fully framed, and a less worldly- 
wise woman than Mrs. Bloxam 
might have been deceived as to 
their purport. But that worthy 
lady was not merely always per- 
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fectly cute and observant, but on 
this particular occasion she was, if 
possible, more than ever on her 
guard. Although during the pre- 
vious day her fingers had been un- 
remittingly engaged on her ‘ fancy- 
work’ during the entire period of 
Lord Sandilands’ visit, her eyes 
had strayed now and then to the 
large looking-glass close by her, 
which reflected a window and a 
part of the garden beyond, lead- 
ing to the lime-walk. In that look- 
ing-glass Mrs. Bloxam had seen 
her charge and Miles Challoner 
walking together, talking earnestly, 
and through the same medium Mrs. 
Bloxam had seen each of them re- 
turn separately, and ill at ease. 
The ex-schoolmistress had all her 
life been in the habit of putting 
two and two together, and arriving 
at the result with commendable 
quickness and accuracy, and her 
perspicacity did not fail her now. 
She felt certain that Miles had pro- 
posed, and that Gertrude had re- 
fused him, though she loved him ; 
equally certain that Lord Sandi- 
lands was aware of a portion—she 
couldn’t tell how much—of the real 
state of affairs, and that he had 
sent for her with the intention of 
discussing them with her; and 
Mrs. Bloxam very much deprecated 
the idea of any such discussion. 
She did not know where it might 
end, or what it might lead to; and 
there were passages in the life of 
her quondam pupil which Mrs. Blox- 
am had not thought it necessary to 
dilate upon, or indeed to introduce 
to Lord Sandilands’ notice ; and 
circumstances might render the 
further suppression of those pass- 
ages impossible. 
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So Mrs. Bloxam sat back in the 
fly and answered all Miles Chal- 
loner’s questions in monosyllables, 
and was glad when, finding it im- 
possible to extract anything from 
his companion, the young man 
lapsed into silence and left her to 
her own reflections, occupying him- 
self with his. Neither were roseate- 
hued. The hope which had sprung 
up in Miles’s breast as he journeyed 
to Hardriggs seemed suddenly to 
have paled and faded out—why 
he knew not. Grace was ill, to be 
sure, but the fact of her illness did 
not account for the sudden change 
in the aspect of his fortunes—did 
not account for that sinking of the 
heart, that depression, that aver- 
tissement of coming trouble which 
we have all of us experienced many 
times in our lives, and which just 
then was settling down in thick 
black clouds over Miles Challoner. 
And Mrs. Bloxam’s reflections were 
sombre and unpleasant. What Mr. 
Browning calls ‘the conscience- 
prick and the memory-smart’ were 
beginning to tell upon her; she 
had lost the power of self-posses- 
sion, and the faculty of lying—at 
least of lying in that superior man- 
ner which she had once possessed 
—had deserted her. 

So they drove along in silence, 
and the holiday excursionists to 
Fairlight had more fun out of them 
and much openly-expressed chaff, 
opining how that ‘his mother had 
found him out courtin’ the gal, and 
had fetched him away ; how that 
*he’d married the old woman for 
her money, and found out his mis- 
take.’ But when they arrived at 
Patrick’s-terrace, they found that 
Lord Sandilands had experienced 
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a renewal of his attack, and that 
Dr. Bede had expressed a strong 
desire that his patient should be 
left perfectly quiet and undis- 
turbed. To this, however, Lord 
Sandilands would not agree, and, 
pursuant to his orders, Mrs. Bloxam 
was shown to his room imme- 
diately after her arrival. 

She found the old nobleman 
faint and weak, just recovering from 
a sharp bout of pain. The sight 
of her seemed to rouse and please 
him. He asked her a few unim- 
portant questions about the people 
at Hardriggs, seemed difficult to 
convince that Gertrude’s indisposi- 
tion was only of a temporary char- 
acter, spoke in a manner that was 
anything but cheerful or reassuring 
about his own health, and remained 
so long flying round the real matter 
at his heart, that Mrs. Bloxam be- 
gan to think he would never settle 
on it. At length, when the land- 
lady of the lodgings had left the 
room and they were alone, Lord 
Sandilands said : 

‘Our acquaintance dates so far 
back, Mrs. Bloxam, and has been 
of such a character, that there need 
be no reticence on either side.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam winced at his words, 
and moved uneasily on the chair 
which she had taken by the sick 
man’s bedside. But she was suffi- 
cient mistress of herself to bow 
and utter a few polite common- 
places. 

‘I could not get an opportunity 
of speaking to you yesterday,’ con- 
tinued his lordship; ‘but I know 
how generally observant you are, 
and I am sure you cannot have 
failed to remark that my visit to 
Hardriggs with my young /rotégé 
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—for so I must regard Mr. Chal- 
loner—was not a mere ceremoni- 
ous call. There is no need in dis- 
guising from you—if indeed you 
do not know it already—that he is 
desperately in love with Gertrude. 
It will further tend to place us in 
our proper position if I tell you 
plainly, and without reserve, that 
Mr. Challoner yesterday proposed 
to Gertrude, and—was rejected.’ 

If Mrs. Bloxam had seen all 
plain-sailing before her it is pro- 
bable that she would have pro- 
fessed the liveliest astonishment, 
the greatest stupefaction, at this 
statement. But as she knew that 
she should have to wind her course 
through very doubtful channels, 
and would require all her skill to 
avoid shoals and contest storms, 
she thought it better to rely upon 
Lord Burleigh’s plan, and content 
herself with a nod. 

This nod Lord Sandilands took 
to mean acquiescence. ‘You did 
comprehend all that?’ he asked. 
‘I was only doing justice to the 
acuteness which I have always 
ascribed to you when I imagined 
such was the case. Now we come 
to the more serious part of the 
question. Why did Gertrude re- 
fuse that young man’s offer? Not 
that she did not, does not, love 
him? I’m an old fellow now, but 
I’m not old enough to have for- 
gotten entirely that pleasant mute 
language; and if woman’s looks 
and woman’s ways are the same as 
they were thirty years since, Ger- 
trude is decidedly in love with 
Miles Challoner. You have not 
had much opportunities of seeing 
them together, and therefore can- 
not judge so well. But I snow it. 
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Why did she reject him, then? Why, 
ma’am, because, thank God, she 
inherits a certain proper pride; 
and she felt that she, an unknown 
woman—unknown so far as family 
and friends are concerned, and 
with a precarious income depend- 
enton her health and strength—was 
not going to permit a member of 
an old county family to enter into 
what might be thought a mésadli- 
ance for her.’ 

‘Very proper, 
Bloxam, having 
say. 

‘Exactly; very proper, under 
circumstances. But those circum- 
stances must be changed; they 
must be no longer permitted to 
exist. It must be my care, Mrs, 
Bloxam,’ continued Lord Sandi- 
lands, with additional gravity, ‘as 
it is my duty—yes, my bounden 
duty—to endow that young lady 
with such means that she can freely 
and frankly give herself to the man 
she loves, without any obligation 
on either side.’ 

‘But to do that, my lord, you 
must acknowledge your relation- 
ship to Gertrude ? 

‘I have made up my mind to 
that already, Mrs. Bloxam,’ said 
the old gentleman ; ‘I have a sort 
of idea that I sha’n’t get over this 
attack, and that is a reparation 
which must be made before I die. 
O, not that I’m going to die just 
now,’ he added, as he saw her face 
change; ‘but still—’ 

‘Don’t you think you should 
have a nurse, my lord,—someone 
more accustomed to illness, and 
more able to devote herself entirely 
to your service, than the landlady 
here? If I could be of any use—’ 


, 


murmured Mrs. 
nothing else to 
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‘ A thousand thanks, Mrs. Blox- 
am. But I have telegraphed to 
town for my housekeeper—ah, I 
forgot you have not seen her; she 
has only recently come to me, but 
seems a clear-headed, sensible’ wo- 
man—and she will come down 
and nurse me. I am a little faint 
just now, Mrs. Bloxam, and must 
ask you to leave me for about half- 
an-hour. I will speak again to you 
on that subject before you return 
to Hardriggs.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam left the room, and 
plunged into a guart-@’heure reverie 
of a very unpleasant kind. Lord 
Sandilands thought it was the want 
of fortune that induced Gertrude 
to refuse Miles Challoner. But 
what about her relations with Mr. 
Gilbert Lloyd, of which his lord- 
ship was totally unaware ? 


CHAPTER II. 
RECOGNITION. 

THE meditations of Mrs. Blox- 
am as she returned to Hardriggs 
were not agreeable. She was ex- 
ceedingly puzzled as to what her 
best line of action would be, in 
consideration of her own interests, 
and, indeed, to do her justice, 
those of Gertrude. Justice is the 
more easily done in this respect, 
as the two were identical, and not 
to be separated by any of the in- 
genuity which Mrs. Bloxam would 
no doubt have found for the occa- 
sion, had there been any profit in 
its employment. The position was 
a difficult one, and she was glad of 
the solitary drive, which enabled 
her to lay it all out, like a map, 
before her mind, and study it at 
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comparative leisure. The tempo- 
rary illness of Gertrude was, she 
felt, in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, a point in her favour. She 
could not go to Lord Sandilands, 
and, during the continuance of his 
attack of gout, Lord Sandilands 
could not go to her. That they 
should not meet until a decisive 
line of action had been arranged— 
first by Mrs. Bloxam in her own 
mind, and then imparted to and 
acceded to by Gertrude—was o1 
the last importance ; and that was 
safe. The revelation of her parent- 
age to Gertrude by Lord Sandi- 
lands would so immediately and 
radically alter the relations between 
her and her noble friend, that it 
could hardly be practicable to keep 
the fact of her marriage concealed 
from Lord Sandilands. That re- 
vealed, the sequel to the marriage 
must also be made known; and 
what view would the old nobleman 
be likely to take of the remarkably 
original arrangement into which 
Gilbert Lloyd and Gertrude had 
entered? Would he be excessively 
shocked, and insist at once on its 
reversal ? or would he regard it as 
on the whole the best and most 
sensible proceeding for two per- 
sons, who had discovered their 
marriage to be an immeasurable 
mistake and an incalculable evil, 
to have given themselves such re- 
dress and relief as the law would 
have afforded them only at the cost 
of much expense and publicity? 
Mrs. Bloxam entertained a con- 
viction that the latter view 
much the more probable one to be 
taken by Lord Sandilands ; but, in 
any case, how should she stand 
with him? Not only should she 


was 
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be convicted of having deceived 
him, and of gross negligence and 
breach of trust as regarded the 
young girl placed under her care, 
but she should be proved guilty of 
having received money for Ger- 
trude’s maintenance and education 
for two years after they had ceased 
to be any concern of hers—aiter 
the girl’s husband had undertaken 
the one, and the world had become 
the vehicle of the other. There 
was a double awkwardness and dif- 
ficulty in this part of Mrs. Bloxam’s 
puzzle. It was almost as unplea- 
sant to admit the fact to Gertrude 
as to have it stated to herself by 
Lord Sandilands. Under no cir- 
cumstances would it do for her to 
quarrel with Gertrude, that was 
clear. If she ran the risk of con- 
tracting another marriage, the se- 
cret of the first would remain in 
Mrs. Bloxam’s possession, and she 
would always be in Mrs. Bloxam’s 
power. It must not be supposed 
that the woman was altogether 
heartless and cold-blooded in mak- 
ing these calculations: she had 
real affection for Gertrude at the 
bottom of them all; but she was of 
a cool temperament and business- 
like habits, and she thoroughly un- 
derstood the useful art of classify- 
ing her sentiments, and not per- 
mitting one order of them to inter- 
fere with another out of time and 
place. The position was a difficult 
one; and it was the business as- 
pect of it she had to consider just 
now. A comfortable home for the 
remainder of her life, a reasonable 
amount of the kind of pleasure and 
society which she liked, and a ne- 
cessity for only the most trifling 
inroads upon her savings: such 
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were the blessings to the attain- 
ment of which Mrs. Bloxam looked 
forward as the legitimate value of 
her lien upon Gertrude. In the 
event of her declining to run the 
risk of marriage, and remaining on 
the stage, Mrs. Bloxam’s material 
interests would be almost as secure ; 
so that she could afford to con- 
sider the matter with tolerable im- 
partiality. She did not like to face 
the discussion which must take 
place between her and Gertrude, 
because of the money-transaction 
involved in it. Could she avoid 
acknowledging it, she thought, and 
trust to Lord Sandilands, though 
he must find it out, being too care- 
less and indifferent to think about 
it. Zhat would be very nice, only 
she had no reason to suppose that 
Lord Sandilands was by any means 
careless or indifferent in money- 
matters. It was very unpleasant, 
but it must be left to right itself 
somehow; and as for the other, 
and greater breach of trust? After 
all, the girl eloped from the Vale 
House ; she did not assist or con- 
nive at the affair; and she might 
excuse herself to Lord Sandilands 
on the plea of the readiness and 
kindness with which she acceded 
to Gertrude’s request when she 
proposed to return to her house. 
What would Gertrude think, how 
would she act, when the revelation 
and the offer should be made to 
her? Mrs. Bloxam had not an- 
swered any of these questions to 
her satisfaction, or dispelled any 
of these anxieties, when she reached 
Hardriggs. 

Miss Lambert was better, Lady 


Belwether was happy to say ; she 
had had some refreshing sleep, 














and would no doubt get on nicely 
now. Mrs. Bloxam went to the 
invalid’s room, and found Grace 
awake and looking very much bet- 
ter. Her face bore traces of men- 
tal strife and suffering, but they 
had passed over, and she was now 
quite composed. Mrs. Bloxam 
was a judicious woman in every- 
thing, and she took care not to 
agitate Gertrude. 

‘Lord Sandilands is very ill,’ 
she said, ‘but not dangerously so ; 
and he is comfortable enough there, 
and not badly looked after. But 
he has sent for his own house- 
keeper, which is a good move. It 
is nothing but gout ; but he is not 
strong, and he will probably be 
laid up for some time.’ 

Gertrude asked some general 
questions, and Mrs. Bloxam an- 
swered them; and then, settling 
herself in a comfortable attitude, 
and keeping Gertrude’s face well 
in view, she told her that in re- 
questing her to visit him Lord 
Sandilands had a particular object 
in view. The colour deepened a 
little on Gertrude’s cheek as she 
inquired its nature. 

‘I mean to tell you all about it, 
my dear,’ said Mrs. Bloxam ; ‘ but 
if I am to do so, I must break 
through the reserve which I have 
always maintained—as I think it 
was best for both of us I should— 
and refer not only to your mar- 
riage’-—Gertrude started—‘ but to 
later circumstances, which render 
your position difficult. I suppose 
I have your permission to speak 
plainly ? 

‘Certainly,’ replied Gertrude. 
‘I am sure you would not, unne- 
cessarily or without due considera- 
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tion, say anything to wound my 
feelings ; and I am prepared to 
listen to anything you think it 
right to say.’ 

This was not a cordial speech, 
but Mrs. Bloxam did not mind 
that. She wanted permission to 
speak, and she had gotten it; the 
manner of it was of no conse- 
quence. Things had changed 
since Gertrude had written. the 
letter which procured her read- 
mittance to the Vale House, but 
the natures of the two women had 
not undergone much alteration, 
and they felt only as much more 
warmly towards each other as 
prosperity and success predispose 
towards general kindliness and 
complacency. 

‘You are right,’ said Mrs. Blox- 
am; ‘I would not. You have not 
told me any particulars concerning 
your quarrel with your husband, 
and I don’t wish to know—lI 
really do not. I am not more free 
from curiosity, no doubt, than 
other people; but I would rather 
not gratify it in this instance. 
There is only one thing that I must 
know, if you will tell it to me.’ 
She paused, and Gertrude said, 
looking steadily at her, 

‘What is it? Imay use my dis- 
cretion about answering your ques- 
tion at all when I hear it ; but if I 
decide on answering it, be quite 
sure that I will tell you the exact 
truth.’ 

‘No, you won’t, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Bloxam ; ‘I don’t require it. 
I want only the vague truth; tell 
me that. Is the secret of your 
quarrel with your husband one 
which puts him in your power— 
which secures your liberty, your 
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right of action, to you under all 
circumstances—-which makes the 
carrying out of this daring scheme 
of yours, this self-divorce, a mat- 
ter distinctly of your choice, in 
which he cannot thwart or foil 
you ?” 

Gertrude’s gaze at the speaker 
did not relax, her eyelids did not 
droop, but she took a little time 
before she answered. 

‘I will tell you what you ask. 
The secret of my quarrel with Gil- 
bert Lloyd is one which puts him 
in my power. He must do as I 
choose in every matter in which I 
am concerned. I am _ perfectly 
free ; he is hopelessly bound. But 
the agreement between us is mutual. 
Ihave no right over him, as he has 
none over me. I shall never re- 
cognise his existence in any way.’ 

‘That you have the power of 
carrying out that resolution is the 
only thing I need to know,’ said 
Mrs. Bloxam. ‘It makes me clear 
about the advice I am going to 
give you. Having this perfect 
guarantee for his not venturing to 


interfere with you, you consider 
yourself of course entitled to act 
as if no such person as your hus- 


band were in existence. Have 
you any objection to tell me 
whether you are disposed to push 
this right of action to the extent of 
marrying again—of marrying Miles 
Challoner, for instance 

Mrs. Bloxam shifted her posi- 
tion as she asked this question, 
laid her head well back against the 
cushion of her chair, and did not 
look at Gertrude, who took longer 
to reply than before. When she 
spoke, the words came with diffi- 
culty. 
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‘You must have some very 
strong reason for asking me such 
a question,’ 

‘I have, my dear. Mere curio- 
sity, or even anything short of the 
necessity which exists for our un- 
derstanding each other to a cer- 
tain extent, would never have in- 
duced me to ask it. Will you 
answer me ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Gertrude, ‘I will. I 
acknowledge no limits to the ex- 
tent to which I am disposed to 
push my right of action. I should 
marry without hesitation from mo- 
tives of ambition ; I should marry 
without hesitation if the man were 
any but what he is—#/ he were any- 
one but Miles Challoner, 

Mrs. Bloxam sat bolt upright, 
and gazed at Gertrude in irrepres- 
sible, unmixed amazement. ‘What 
do you say?’ she asked. ‘ Can it 
be possible that we are all mis- 
taken? Lord Sandilands and I, 
and Miles Challoner himself, for 
he thinks you love him. I am as 
certain as I ever was of any hu- 
man being’s sentiments. Have 
you been blind to his love, his de- 
votion to you? What do you 
mean ? 

‘I mean this,’ said Gertrude: ‘I 
know that Miles Challoner loves 
me; he has told me so; but I 
knew it before ; I have not been 
blind to his devotion ; and I love 
him.’ She paused. The listener’s 
attitude and expression of uncom- 
prehending astonishment remained 
unchanged. ‘I love him; I know 
the difference now, and I know 
that what I once took for love did 
not deserve the name. I would 
not deceive Aim; I would not dis- 
honour Aim; I would not involve 
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him in the degradation of my life, 
—for the degradation of the past is 
still upon me—for any joy the world 
could give me, not even for that of 
being his wife.’ 

The passion and earnestness of 
her speech almost transformed 
Gertrude. She surprised Mrs. 
Bloxam so much, that all her pre- 
viously-arranged line of argument 
escaped her memory, and she could 
say nothing but 

‘Gertrude, Gertrude, 
astonish me ! 


you do 


‘Not more than I astonish my- 
self, I assure you; not so much. 
Before I knew him I don’t think I 
could even have imagined what it 
was like to care more for the peace 
and happiness of another than for 
my own. I have learned what it 
is like now, and the lesson, in one 
word, means love. Go on with 


what you have to say to me, Mrs. 
Bloxam, remembering in it all that 
I love Miles Challoner, and will 
never involve him in any way in 
my life.’ 

‘But this completely upsets what 
I was going to say to you,’ said 


Mrs. Bloxam; ‘it changes the 
whole state of things, but it renders 
it no less necessary that you should 
make up your mind how you will 
explain matters to Lord Sandi- 
lands.’ 

‘To Lord Sandilands?’ said 
Gertrude inquiringly. ‘ What have 
I to explain to him, and why ?” 

‘ Because he is Miles Challoner’s 
friend and yours ; and because he 
knows that Miles wants to marry 
you, and most earnestly desires 
that the marriage should take 
place.’ 


‘ He desires it! How can that 
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be? How can a man of Lord 
Sandilands’ rank wish his friend 
to make so unequal a marriage—a 
marriage which the world he lives 
in would so utterly condemn ?” 

‘ Probably because he has lived 
long enough in that world to know 
that its opinion is of no great value, 
and to think that Miles Challoner 
had better consult his own happi- 
ness than its prejudices. He isa 
great friend and admirer of yours 
also ; and, in short, I may as well 
tell you plainly and abruptly, he 
sent for me to consult me on the 
best means of overcoming what 
he considers misplaced pride and 
overstrained delicacy on your part, 
and inducing you to consent to his 
arranging the preliminaries to the 
marriage ; I mean’—here Mrs. 
Bloxam hesitated a little—‘ settling 
everything as your mutual friend.’ 

‘It is well for him it cannot 
be,’ said Gertrude bitterly, ‘or the 
world would hardly praise his con- 
duct in helping Miles Challoner 
to a marriage with me. The in- 
terest Lord Sandilands takes in me 
deserves all my gratitude and as 
much of my confidence as I can 
give, and he shall have them. He 
may be displeased that his kind 
projects are not to be carried out, 
but he will understand that it is 
impossible.’ 

‘I don’t see that he will under- 
stand it,’ said Mrs. Bloxam, ‘ unless 
you tell him about your marriage ; 
and how are you to do that? She 
forgot for the moment that she 
spoke with the knowledge of Ger- 
trude’s parentage in her mind, but 
that Gertrude was quite ignorant 
of it. 

‘Tell Lord Sandilands of my 
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marriage !’ said Gertrude ; ‘ what 
can you be thinking of? That 
must never be known /o anyone ; 
he is a kind friend indeed, but 
nothing would induce me to tell 
him ¢hat. 

‘I beg your pardon ; of course 
not,’ said Mrs. Bloxam, recovering 
herself, and remembering that the 
communication Lord Sandilands 
intended to make must not be 
forestalled. ‘ Your resolution sur- 
prised me so much, I grew con- 
fused. But how will you account 
for refusing Mr. Challoner ? 

‘I shall account for it,’ said Ger- 
trude, ‘on the best grounds— 
grounds which would be adequate 
in my own judgment had I never 
made the fatal mistake of my miser- 
able marriage. If 1 were nothing 
more than the world knows or 
believes me to be, I should still 
hold myself an unsuitable wife for 
him, and should still refuse him 
for his own sake.’ 

‘And this is what you will tell 
Lord Sandilands?’ said Mrs. Blox- 
am. ‘Gertrude, are you sure you 
can stand firm to your decision 
against the pleading of your lover 
and the support and arguments of 
your friend ?” 

‘I am quite sure,’ said Gertrude, 
‘for I shall stand firm for their 
own sakes. To yield would be to 
injure, to hesitate would be to tor- 
ment them: I will neither yield 
nor hesitate.’ 

‘ Lord Sandilands wishes to see 
you as soon as you can come with 
me to see him,’ said Mrs. Bloxam. 
‘I know he intends to urge Mr. 
Challoner’s cause with all the argu- 
ment and all the authority in his 
power.’ 


‘No argument and no authority 
can avail,’ said Gertrude. 

‘And you are determined to go 
on in this stage-life ? 

‘Yes ; it is delightful to me in 
some respects, and it is independ- 
ent and free. I don’t say I have 
not had a struggle in reaching the 
determination I have arrived at, 
but I have reached it, and there is 
nothing more to be said or done. 
Whenever you choose, after a day 
or two, I will see Lord Sandilands ; 
he will help me to impress on 
Miles Challoner the uselessness, 
indeed the cruelty, of pressing a 
suit which can only pain me and 
avail him nothing. I shall con- 
vince Aim easily ; he knows the 
world too well to be difficult of 
persuasion of the justice of all that 
I shall say to him.’ 

‘It appears to me,’ thought Mrs. 
Bloxam, ‘that I shall get out of 
this business safely whatever hap- 
pens, if she only perseveres in 
hiding her marriage; and I don’t 
think there’s much danger of her 
not doing so.’ 

‘I am rather tired, dear,’ said 
Gertrude after a pause, during which 
they had both kept silence, and 
turning towards Mrs. Bloxam with 
perhaps the sweetest smile and the 
friendliest gesture she had ever be- 
stowed upon that lady; ‘and I 
think we will not talk any more 
just now. Tell Lady Belwether I 
shall try to come down for a little 
this evening. I am far from sus- 
pecting the kind old lady of wish- 
ing me to tumble for the company ; 
but I should like to oblige her and 
the Dean, if possible.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam took the hint. Ger- 
trude was left alone, to endure all 
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the agony caused her by the reso- 
lution she had taken; but yet to 
feel that she derived strength 
from having taken it, and that to 
get her decision finally and autho- 
ritatively communicated to Miles 
Challoner by Lord Sandilands, 
with the addition of an earnest 
request that he would not remain 
in England at present, and sub- 
ject her and himself to the pain 
of meeting, was a very sensible 
relief. The bitterness of the suf- 
fering through which she passed at 
this time never quite died out of 
Gertrude’s memory. There was 
something in it which wrung her 
soul with a far keener and deadlier 
anguish than all the coarser, more 
actual miseries which had beset 
her miserable married life. By the 
measure of the increased strength 
and refinement of her feelings, of 


the growth of her intellect, and the 
development of her tastes, the 
power and the obligation to suffer 
in this instance were 
Of the man whom she had once 
fancied she loved, Gertrude never 


increased. 


thought with any distinctness 
either of abhorrence, fear, or regret. 
The few words she had spoken to 
him in the midst of the fashionable 
crowd where they had last met 
had, she felt, effectually freed her 
from his pursuit henceforth; and 
in her present frame of mind, with 
her whole nature softened by her 
love for Miles, she was accustomed 
to look back rather on her own 
errors of judgment and perception 
as the fatal folly of her own girl- 
hood, as the origin of her misfor- 
tunes, and to allow the sinister 
figure of her husband to slink in 
the backgrounds of her memory, 
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something to be shunned and left 
in obscurity. In the wildest and 
deepest of her misery, and when 
her resolution was highest and 
sternest, there was one steadfast 
feeling in Gertrude’s heart, by which 
she clung in all the tempest of 
emotion, while the clamour was 
loudest in her storm-tossed heart. 
It was the indestructible happiness 
of knowing herself beloved. No- 
thing could take that from her, 
whatever befell; life might have 
many more trials, many more de- 
privations in store for her, but it 
could not deprive her of that—not 
even change on his own part; and 
she did not think he would change. 
Very early in their acquaintance 
she had recognised, with the plea- 
sure of a kindred disposition, the 
tranquil stability of Miles Chal- 
loner’s character; but not even 
change could alter that truth, could 
efface that blessedness, could de- 
prive her of that priceless treasure. 
She even asked herself, in the mood 
of mournful exultation in which 
she was, whether she could have 
felt this secret subtle joy so keenly 
if she had not learned to distin- 
guish the false from the true by 
such a terrible experience? If this 
had been a first love, could it have 
been so awfully dear and precious, 
a consolation so priceless, as to be 
hugged and hidden in her utmost 
heart; a talisman against misery, a 
talisman sufficiently powerful to 
subdue the anguish of its own in- 
effectualness, its own hopelessness? 
Could any girl unversed in the 
world’s way, unskilled in the world’s 
delusions, innocent and ignorant, 
knowing no ill of herself or others, 
have loved Miles Challoner as she 
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loved him—this woman who had 
been brought in such close contact 
with crime, meanness, degradation, 
who had passed from girlhood to 
womanhood, on the border of re- 
spectability, with a tolerably un- 
interrupted look-out, very little 
space intervening over the debate- 
able land of scheming, shifts, and 
general Bohemianism—this woman, 
whose dearest hope was to keep 
the knowledge of the truth about 
—her—her life—her very name 
from the man she loved? 

The task of speaking with Lord 
Sandilands, of destroying the hopes 
the kind old man cherished for 
his friend and for her, of defend- 
ing the position she had to take 
up, for the destruction of all the 
prospect of happiness which life 
had to offer her, was not one to 
be contemplated with anything 
but intense reluctance. But Ger- 
trude forced herself to the contem- 
plation of it, and made up her 
mind to get the interview over as 
soon as possible. She had not 
forgotten that she had promised 
Miles to see him again, to speak 
with him again, on the subject of 
the suit he had urged. She knew 
well how impatient he would be ; 
but while her illness and seclusion 
continued, he would know the ful- 
filment of her promise was not 
possible. What if she made an 
effort to go down to the drawing- 
room to-night, and found him there 
—was forced to meet him in the 
presence of strangers? She could 
not endure that; she felt that her 
nerves, in such a trial, would re- 
fuse to obey her will. She would 
write a line to him, asking him to 
remain away from Hardriggs until 
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he should hear from her again. 
There could be no harm in that; 
but suppose he should be intend- 
ing to come there that evening, the 
intimation of her wish would reach 
him too late. She rang her bell, 
and sent her maid for Mrs. Blox- 
am, to whom she propounded the 
difficulty. 

‘I know he will be here,’ Mrs. 
Bloxam said; ‘Lady Belwether 
has just said so.’ 

‘Then I must write,’ said Ger- 
trude, ‘and you must give him the 
note.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam conveyed the few 
lines, in which Gertrude begged 
Miles to abstain from appearing 
in the drawing-room after dinner, 
to the hands of that anxious and 
almost-despairing lover, and he 
instantly obeyed the behest which 
it contained. Lord Sandilands’ 
illness and need of his society fur- 


nished an excuse which was not only 
valid, but did him credit with his 
hostess and Mr. Dean, who was 
pleased to remark that his atten- 
tion to his noble friend was a very 
gratifying spectacle, very gratifying 


indeed. When Miles rejoined his 
noble friend he told him most rue- 
fully of the fresh rebuff he had 
received, and presented a doleful 
aspect anything but exhilarating 
to an invalid in want of cheerful 
companionship. Lord Sandilands 
to notice the de- 
pressed state of his spirits, but 
listened to him with an air rather 
of satisfaction than otherwise. 
‘Never mind, Miles,’ he said; 
‘it’s a good sign that she did not 
choose to meet you in the pre- 
sence of a lot of strangers. Have 
patience, my dear boy, and I pro- 


did not seem 
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mise you, on the faith of your old 
friend, which never failed you yet, 
all will be well.’ 

Miss Lambert made her appear- 
ance that evening in the drawing- 
room at Hardriggs for a short 
time. She was warmly congratu- 
lated on her recovery, and had 
many pretty things said to her 
about her temporary eclipse. She 
even ventured to sing—just one 
song; a simple but beautiful one, 
which went to the hearts of the 
company in general, and appa- 
rently to the nose of Mr. Dean in 
particular, as that dignitary used 
his handkerchief with prolonged 
solemnity while the concluding 
cadence was yet lingering in the 
air. It was agreed on all hands 
that never had Miss Lambert been 
more completely charming. 

On the day but one after,—-a 
bright, balmy day, when the earth 
looked its best, and the sky its 
bluest,—one of the Hardriggs equip- 
ages conveyed Mrs. Bloxam and 


Miss Lambert to Lord Sandilands’ 
seaside abode. The visit had been 
duly notified by a message from 
Mrs. Bloxam, and the ladies had 
the satisfaction of learning that his 
lordship was much better, and quite 
able to receive them. They were 
ushered upstairs, and into a sitting- 
room on the first-floor. The room 
was empty, and the folding-doors 
which communicated with another 
room were closed. In a few mo- 
ments they opened, and gave ad- 
mittance to a middle-aged woman, 
plainly dressed, very respectable ; 
the exact model of all a house- 
keeper ought to be. On her steady 
arm Lord Sandilands leaned ; and 
as he limped slowly towards his 
visitors with extended hand, ex- 
pressing his pleasure at seeing 
them, Gertrude recognised in the 
housekeeper Mrs. Bush, and Mrs. 
Bush recognised in the lady whom 
she had heard announced as Miss 
Lambert the wife of her ci-devant 
lodger, Gilbert Lloyd. 
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THE RETURN FROM COURT. 


A.D. 1660. 


I. 
THE times are changed, girl ; take away my sword ; 
Hang it up yonder by the old torn flag : 
One useless as the other nowadays— 
The battered, blunted steel, and blood-stained rag. 
Up at Whitehall they stared and jeered to see 
The fashion of this trusty blade of mine— 
My. grandsire’s gift; it served me well enow, 
When down from Naseby heights we charged in line. 


Il. 

The King, the King ?—women are gossips all ! 

I’ve naught to tell thee of the sights at Court. 
‘Spin and be virtuous,’ girl ; thou scarce shalt hear 

Of Portsmouth’s flashing eyes, or Sedley’s sport. 
Wouldst see a king? look at the Martyr there, 

Whose sad proud smile great Vandyke limned for me ; 
And for whose noble sake his son shall have 

All that his cause has left me—sword and knee. 


III. 

O ay, he called me by my name ; he spoke 

With his rare courtly grace of bygone days : 
Spoke of my boy, who saved him at Dunbar ; 

Spoke of Black Don, the horse he used to praise. 
He puzzled somewhat—Rupert set him right— 

Of Harry’s death, the night of Worcester field ; 
Some quip of Rochester’s was said too near, 

Or Castlemaine’s low laugh too lightly pealed. 


IV. 

No more of Courts for me. I'll to the fields ; 

I’ve none too many acres left to plough. 
There’s richer dowry for a pedlar’s wench 

Than I can give my Line’s last rosebud now. 
Thou’rt like thy mother too ; just so she looked 

The day we gathered in Northampton town— 
The day she bade us never heed the bode, 

When the wild wind had blown the standard down. 
EE 
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v. 
‘ Live for the King; die for the King!’ she said. 
I'll do her bidding duly, first and last. 
I am but peevish, girl ; old men forget 
The glorious summer of their prime is past. 
And he was gracious, but he needs, you see, 
A readier tongue than mine—a quicker wit. 
I'll bide at home, and take the spade, and try 
To weight thy pretty hand with gold by it. 





Vi. 
Broad lands and lordships !—never droop for them ; 
We gave them frankly ; we'll not grudge them, lass. 
I would he’d not forgotten Harry’s end ; ‘ 
But he is kind at heart—there, let it pass. 
My brave boy laughed, and bade God bless the King, 
Just as the Roundhead gave the firing word. 
I'd do it all again—pshaw, girl, no tears ; 
The times are changed, I say ; hang up the sword ! 


= K.P. 

















SECRETS. 


Is there such a thing as a secret, a 
thing known absolutely to one per- 
son only? There are historical 
mysteries, unfathomable now, un- 
less some lucky chance turns up 
buried caskets of letters and ex- 
planations ; but these come under 
another head altogether. What is 
asked here is, Is there such a thing 
as a real live secret?—a thing hav- 
ing substance and vitality and pre- 
sent being, yet hidden away from 
the sight of all, and neither sus- 
pected nor known save by its own 
holder? Doubtful. For, in the 
first place, apart from the detective’s 
instinct possessed by society at 
large, and which always somehow 
scents a secret even if it cannot find 
it, there is that oddest of all the odd 
propensities common to humanity 
—the liking most folks have for 
hinting at or broadly telling out 
their secrets. I am speaking now 
as simply an observer of life and 
manners, having no secrets of my 
own to tell, and not inclined to tell 
them if I had; but I can see how 
folks do take satisfaction in un- 
bosoming themselves as they call 
it—in telling facts which would 
utterly ruin them if known to the 
world, and with what a sublime 
simplicity of faith they trust to the 
reticence and honour of others 
things which they are too loose to 
hold for themselves. I question 
if the most unsuspected criminal 





among us—and we have a few, 
my dear madam, clothed in super- 
fine, and drinking Tokay and dry 
Sillery out of Venetian glass, who, 
if all mankind had their deserts, 
would be picking oakum as mere 
numbers with cropped hair in Mil- 
bank —I question if even the 
most unsuspected of the lot has 
not every now and then lifted up 
the fringes of his hempen veil and 
shown just the instep of his ugly 
Isis behind. It may have been 
in saying mea cudpa with an unction 
that included the sentiment, if not 
the substance, of confession ; it 
may have been in an off-handed 
review of what things a man might 
do undetected if he had but the 
pluck and brains to do them with ; 
or it may have been in a rather 
excessive condemnation of the men 
who would do such and such things, 
the scoundrels! which is a favourite 
mode of self-revelation with knaves 
of the more crafty sort, who think 
that by calling all the surrounding 
kettles black they will make their 
own pots pass for white. Ido not 
pretend to settle the form ; I only 
know the fact that everyone does 
at times lift up the fringes of his 
veil, and does cruise about rocks 
where, if he struck, he would be 
wrecked for ever. It is the same 
kind of fascination which makes 
some murderers go back to the 
place of their crime—the incessant 
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haunting of a thought which must 
at last take action as a relief from 
itself. 

It is a common fleer against wo- 
men that they cannot keep secrets. 
Certainly they cannot keep their 
own. What madness is in their 
blood I do not know; but I never 
knew a woman yet who could keep 
her own counsel in matters relating 
only to herself. All that I have 
ever known were impelled to make 
confidences to one, two, or more, 
as chance and temperament might 
determine. When you find the wo- 
man who can absolutely hold her 
own withoutthe help ofaconfidante, 
direct or indirect, you will have 
found one with more than an ordi- 
nary man’s power. This relates 
only to their own affairs, for, as a 
rule, they can hold secrets in- 
trusted to them quite as well as 
most men can ; a little, perhaps, be- 
cause of the interior self-importance 
which the possession of a real con- 
fidence gives them, and something, 
too, because they are loyal and de- 
voted, however weak and slipshod. 
But with their own they are mere 
pierced sieves. And especially is 
this true about their love-affairs. I 
do not think the woman lives who 
could keep these absolutely to her- 
self, however disastrous it would be 
to her to have them known. The 
glory they take in being adored by 
a multitude of men makes them 
burn to show off before their less- 
favoured sisters, no matter at what 
cost, no matter at what danger. I 
have even known of married wo- 
men who have told of things which, 
had they come to the ears of the 
marital authority at home, would 
have caused a general conflagra- 
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tion, and the final burning of those 
precious marriage-lines—those title- 
deeds of more than real estate—of 
as much value to them as were his 
silver spurs to the knight of old. 
But with even this tremendous pen- 
alty as the probable price to pay 
for their babble, they will tell out 
their conquests, and their adven- 
tures, and their follies, if they can 
find a sympathetic listener, and 
show their friends that they too are 
adored, and perhaps more than 
others with apparently more right. 

And they not only tell what has 
happened to them, to their peril if 
known, but also what has not hap- 
pened to them—what was never 
intended to happen to them; they 
not only blab, but they invent as 
well. Ifmen are not to be be- 
lieved when they brag of their con- 
quests in the smoking-room, neither 
are women when they whisper theirs 
at afternoon tea. ‘ Alice, who do 
you think made love to me to-day? 
Charley X.! We had sucha scene; 
and he cried so, poor fellow ? 
‘Fancy, Emily, that old Mr. Y. is 
in love with me ! He called yester- 
day when Harry was out; and just 
think ! he went down on his knees 
and kissed me. Horrid old man! 
If Harry only knew ! 

Now neither Charley X. nor old 
Mr. Y. did anything of the kind. 
Charley certainly said one or two 
sentimentalisms, looking very hand- 
some and languishing all the time ; 
and perhaps his eyes did get tender 
enough to be almost moist; but 
then he was thinking of that pretty 
Laura Lamb, in white satin, whom 
he had met for the last month 
everywhere, and with whom he 
was desperately and—as it seemed 
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to him, poor fellow, with his meagre 
three hundred per annum and a 
bad look-out for a rise—hopelessly 
in love; he had not the faintest 
notion that the chubby-faced little 
lady to whom he was speaking as 
to acherubic sister, skirting round 
his secret for her benefit, had an 
idea of herself ; coudd have had no 
idea, indeed, with that crowd of 
blonde-headed seraphs in the nur- 
sery upstairs, and honest Harry 
with his increasing waistcoat at the 
city mill. Make love to her! a 
cherubic sister with round red 
cheeks a trifle pendent, and round 
blue eyes a trifle dim? No! 
Charley would as soon have 
thought of making love to the 
Monument. And as for old Mr. 
Y., he never went down on his 
knees at all, but very simply gave 
the chubby-faced little lady a 
fatherly kiss on the top of her 
head as he towered over her at 
parting, having known and liked 
her all his life ; besides having had 
a youthful tenderness for her 
mother, to begin with. She was as 
much a cherubic daughter to him 
as she was sister to Charley ; and 
both men respected her far more 
than they loved her. 
chose to translate them into her 
own language, and then to tell 
what, had it even been true, she 
should have guarded like her life. 
But this is the kind of long-bow 
practice women make with each 
other ; while as for single girls, God 
bless them! the falsehoods they 
tell about their offers are positively 
appalling. Whenever you see a 
particularly ugly girl, who goes out 
a good deal and yet does not 
marry; or a pretty one without op- 
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portunities ; or one who, having 
outstayed her market, takes up 
with a specially crooked stick at 
the end, you may be sure that when 
each gives you her confidence 
and she will give it to you, because 
she gives it to everyone—you will 
hear that she has had dozens of 
offers, chances innumerable, but 
not fructifying because ofconstancy, 
of fastidiousness, of somebody’s in- 
terference, or some other girl’s com- 
ing in between and taking him or 
them away ; because ofa thousand 
pretty myths, one as utterly untrue 
as the other; never because she 
could not do better. 
been a moderately long one, and, 
having the faculty of holding my 
tongue, I have heard a few folios 
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of secrets and confessions in my 
time ; but I have met with only 
one woman who frankly said that 
she had not married because she 
had not been asked, and who fur- 
ther added that she would have 
married if she had been asked. She 
was a woman who wore draggy 
black petticoats, and took long 
strides when she walked; as brave 
and honest and unselfish a creature 
as ever lived ; but O, so ugly, poor 
dear! No one but ablind man, a 
trifle deaf as well, could possibly 
have loved her. And yet she had 
almost every human virtue save 
that of beauty. I have seen tears 
come into her small unequal eyes 
when she has sometimes said in 
her hard, rasping voice, ‘ No, no 
one ever loved me my 
mother died, and no one ever 
asked me to marry him; if any- 
one ever had, I think I should have 
worshipped him for mere gratitude.’ 
And I have been induced to ques- 


since 





tion the value of human perception 
when I have thought of her uncom- 
plaining unselfishness— when I 
have watched her devotion, and 
known how she has worked and 
sacrificed herself for others—and 
yet has been left stranded and de- 
serted, with all that great heart of 
hers full of love, while such cold 
and soulless dolls are so passion- 
ately adored. I do not say that I 
could have ever loved her myself; 
but that is my secret why I could 
not. 

Then there are the people who 
tell their family secrets—who open 
all the cupboards and show the 
traditionary skeletons grinning in- 
side. There are the girls who let 
it be known how papa and mamma 
quarrel ; how mamma filches from 
the housekeeping allowance, and 
how papa scolds when he has to 
draw the cheques; how Jack has 
done something very wrong, and 
has been sent off to New Zealand 
in disgrace ; and how Emily has 
been caught writing letters to Cap- 
tain Lovelace, and is forbidden to 
go out in consequence. - And that 
is the reason why she is not here 
to-day, and not because she has a 
cold and is obliged to stay at home. 
There are the wives, too, who tell 
all about their husbands’ debts, and 
the terrible scourge of hereditary 
insanity in his family ; and, ‘does 
he not look very odd to you, some- 
times, dear? His eyes glare so, 
and he is so strange !—who say 
how his father was a fraudulent 
bankrupt, and how his brother ran 
away with his brother’s wife, and— 
these things go in families, you 
know—how miserable that horrid 
Miss Redhead makes them when 
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she comes with her long love-locks 
and soft eyes, and tries all she 
knows to entangle a foolish man’s 
vagrant fancy ; and how frightened 
they were the other night when a 
dirty-looking man came to the 
front door, wrapped in a red com- 
forter, and asked for Mr. Lackland 
in a Jew’s voice. It may be that 
the husband’s position is one which 
would cause him to lose bothbread 
and fair fame for ever if such a 
thing as a_ too-bewitching Miss 
Redhead, or a Jew bailiff at the 
door, was suspected. With some 
men it would not signify, perhaps ; 
but with him it does. Will the fear 
of ruin seal up the wife’s mouth ? 
Will possible disgrace and destruc- 
tion stop the foolish flood of con- 
fidence when the desire is on her 
to talk and tell all she knows? 
Not a bit of it. She does not think 
of results; she is not even con- 
scious enough to calculate them ; 
all that she wants to do is to talk, 
to make confidences, to tell secrets ; 
and she does what she wants to do, 
though she brings her house next 
door to ruin as the result. All 
these are the confidences made to 
dozens in succession ; secrets which 
are no secrets, save to the central 
figure round which the complaints 
crystallise ; and perhaps not to him, 
if one of his wife’s friends is his 
own as well. 

Certain husbands do the same 
kind of thing by their connubial 
blisters ; and the whole club knows 
at what exact joint the shoe pinches, 
and how far the sore spot has 
spread. ‘I don’t want it generally 
talked about, you know,’ is the or- 
dinary clog hung on to the great 
fly-wheel. And what a futile little 
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clog it is to the great disk sent 
spinning through eternal space! 
For a secret once told never dies ; 
the wheel once set in motion never 
stops so long as there is life in the 
hand which gave it the first im- 
petus. 

Then there are people who tell 
the secrets intrusted to them out 
of utter surprise at the facts of hu- 
man life. These are people who 
live in a very narrow world, with 
a horizon not much wider than 
their own hall-door; people who 
know nothing of what is going on 
about them, nothing of life, nothing 
of passion, and to whom the great 
tragedies of sin are as far removed 
as if they were the ordering of 
another pianet altogether. Any- 
thing, then, out of the most ordi- 
nary routine seems to these poor 
simple souls of such gigantic pro- 
portions and extravagant import- 
ance, that they cannot keep it to 
themselves. They are like the hen 
in the fable, clucking to all the 
farm-yard to come and see the won- 
derful jewel she has found among 
the straw. It may be the most 
commonplace jewel imaginable to 
those accustomed to gold -work 
and crystallisation, but to the hen, 
learned only in grain and the vari- 
ous stages of chickweed, it is a 
marvel which every hen and chick 
of the fowl-yard must come to 
cluck over. Such people are dan- 
gerous confidants by reason of their 
very innocence. They might, per- 
haps, keep secrets which would en- 
danger necks if told, but they can- 
not keep those which would only 
endanger reputations if suspected. 
They are overweighted by their 
property. They are like ships which 
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founder because of the very value 
of their cargo. 

Then there are people who keep 
secrets from outsiders, but who tell 
them in circles; not for love of 
gossip only, nor even because of 
that dramatic instinct which bears 
the weight of so much confidential 
fracture, but because of the natural 
liking we all have for living in 
moral communion, because of the 
sympathy of sect thatis born with us. 
These are the people who know all 
about each other’s secrets, but keep 
them safe within the ring-fence, and 
would not dream of admitting out- 
side Philistines tothe honour of par- 
ticipation. It is a kind of confi- 
dential freemasonry that they keep 
up among each other, and if you tell 
one of the circle, you tell all ; quite 
unknown to yourself that you are 
making a dozen confidants instead 
of one; quite unknown to each 
member of the general circle that 
all the others know all about him, 
just as he knows all about them. 
For, oddly enough, each flatters him- 
self that he alone is the centre in 
whom all knowledge has converged ; 
he alone holds the various threads 
gathered up in a bunch, and has 
the pass-key which opens the secrets 
of every life in the community. He 
does not dream that every other 
friend and member is equally a 
centre with himself, and equally 
holds threads and pass-keys. This 
may be excessively disagreeable 
to those who think themselves the 
one safe member, but itis right to 
know the truth, and well to wake 
from dreams, whatever the cost of 
the alarum that rouses us. 

I will illustrate my position. If 
we hold secretly doctrines which 

















would do us no good among our 
immediate friends if known—say, 
heretical doubts in a beneficed cler- 
gyman, Mormon proclivities in a 
married Elder, or any other such 
waifs and strays of disreputable be- 
liefs floating dowr the broad cur- 
rent of conventional orthodoxy ; 
holding these, if we unbosom our- 
selves to one, or it may be two, 
of our friends, whom we believe 
‘broad’ and know to be sympathe- 
tic, we have unbosomed ourselves 
to all the friends of our friends, 
and all their friends in turn, who 
have drunk of the same waters 
as ourselves; and ‘he is one of us’ 
is passed like a secret shibboleth 
through all the ramifications of the 
uncatalogued community. So that 
our ‘secret’ is known to people of 
whom we have never heard, and to 
others from whom, for our own 
special reasons, we would most 
earnestly have desired to conceal 
it. There is an immense deal of 
this kind of thing going on—far 
more than is dreamed of by the 
quiet, staid folk without unortho- 
dox tendencies, who take life as it 
comes, and never trouble them- 
selves beyond their tithes and 
taxes. We are gregarious animals, 
and the boldest of us but poor 
weak creatures ; and just as chil- 
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dren and the maids huddle to- 
gether for mutual protection in a 
storm, so do we all seek moral 
safety by fraternisation if we live 
in a world of dangerous thought 
unshared by the common run of 
society. Madamede Genlis’ Palace 
of Truth would be as awkward 
now for human inhabiting as it was 
when she wrote ; and among the 
queerest revelations it would make 
would be the universal discovery 
how few secrets there are in the 
world, and how much everybody 
knows about everybody else. 

Of course there is only one 
corollary to all this; it is, not to 
tell our secrets when we have 
them. A safer way would be not 
to have any to tell; but that isa 
state of innocence belonging only 
to the time of buttercups and dai- 
sies, and little lambkins sporting 
in the meadows, and all that kind 
of thing. While we have laws we 
shall always have breakers of those 
laws—hence, necessarily, secrets ; 
but we need not take the world 
into our confidence, and by our 
own babble destroy our own safe- 
guards. ‘This is foolish, to say the 
least of it; and very often folly is 
a worse enemy than crime, and 
feebleness does more harm than 
strength. 

E. L. L. 
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FRENCHMEN, as a rule, do not 
travel much, and they read few 
books descriptive of foreign coun- 
tries of an authentic kind. They 
are consequently rather scantily 
and apocryphally informed as to 
the foreigner. 

Their ignorance, while for their 
own sake regretable, would not 
concern us were it silent. But un- 
fortunately this large class of igno- 
rant Frenchmen do not hesitate 
to talk of foreign countries with 
readiness, intrepidity, and oracular 
decision. Ignorance is always self- 
confident and presumptuous when 
it is conjoined with vanity. It rea- 
sons something in the following 
way: I know nothing of this sub- 
ject, therefore you can know no- 
thing ; therefore, by talking about 
it I shall display my superiority, for 
[ shall seem to know something 
about it; and no matter what I say, 
you cannot conffadict me. The 
Frenchman we have in view con- 
siders it incumbent on him to busy 


himself with the internal affairs of 


the whole world, and to criticise 
and correct the Gentiles with a 
generous view to their amendment. 
He is the more directly driven to 
speak and write of foreign coun- 
tries because he is forbidden to 
speak and write freely of his own. 

Sometimes, from discontent with 
the existing state of things at home, 





he points out with envious praise, 
as a reproach to the powers that be, 
how much better a constitution of 
things some other country enjoys. 
But more frequently that discon- 
tent operates the other way : it is 
mortifying that matters are not as 
they should be in France; but it 
is consoling to represent them as 
being elsewhere as bad or worse. 
Is liberty of the press denied to 
France? is she 
other liberties ? 

with England—two hundred years 


denied several 


Well, so it was 
ago! He agrees for once with the 
Duc de Persigny. 

For it is of this country that the 
sort of Frenchman we mean prates 
most, and with most jealousy. 
England, that 
and very popular historian, M. Mi- 


says trustworthy 
chelet, is only an inflated giant. 
It is an illusion on the part of 
Europe to suppose England so 
great as she appears. And accord- 
ingly, scarcely a day passes without 
some French newspaper delivering 
itself of astonishing nonsense, whe- 
ther in the shape of a statement, 
or of a judgment concerning this 
country, which goes the round of 
France, and is echoed and repeat- 
ed everywhere. It goes the round 
of France—except to be ridiculed, 
it crosses none of her frontiers— 
and if the paragraph is smartly 
written, or sets forth something 
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dramatic and ‘ quivering with in- 
terest,’ or flatters the national 
vanity by offering a comparison 
favourable to something French, 
the statement is immediately and by 
the great majority accepted as one 
notto be challenged—the judgment 
as a sound one and full of authority. 

Is it necessary, in order to guard 
our statement, that here we should 
repeat, what everyone knows, that 
there are French newspapers and 
periodicals of a very different or- 
der, and that in France, as else- 
where, there are writers, and not a 
few, qualified to treat of this or 
that foreign country with full know- 
ledge of their subject, and, in scorn 
of a popularity to be purchased by 
the sacrifice of veracity and fair- 
ness, do so truthfully, and with gal- 
lantimpartiality? Andis itnecessary 
to add that, far more strongly than 
we have done, and with a much 
wider scope than ours, the better 
portion of French writers and 
readers condemn daily the taste 
and the pandering to it, which as 
regards one particular case we have 
just condemned? We trow not. 
Yet, on the last point hear one preg- 
nant sentence of M. Prévost-Para- 
dol, himself a journalist : 


‘What this public of ours must 
have, is the most agreeable, not the 
surest, news. . . . . . It is very 
tolerant of errors which it was glad 
to share, and nothing equals its grati- 
tude to those who have agreeably de- 
ceived it, unless it be its desire to be 
deceived by them again’ (Réwue des 
Deux Mondes, 1 Jan. 1858). 


Such propensities and the re- 
sults that follow are necessarily to 
those who entertain a real liking 
for France not a little irksome, not 
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a little irritating and disappointing. 

3ut in itself the thing is amusing ; 
the nonsense our French friends 
talk about us is, as nonsense, first- 
rate nonsense. Specimens may 
be easily culled from the French 
newspapers. We should every day 
find passages equal to the follow- 
ing delicious confounding, by a 
professed homme de lettres, in the 
‘literary’ paper he edits, of Sir 
Thomas More, Mr. Thomas Moore, 
and General Sir John Moore : 


‘We left him alone in his glory ; 
a splendid expression of Sir Thomas 
Moore’s.’ 


We should every day find the 
match of the distinguished writer 
who, not long ago, thus concluded 
a long and laboured description of 
what was obviously ‘Aunt Sally,’ 
‘Such is the great national game of 
cricket ’ We should every day find 
articles as absurd as a certain fewé/- 
Zetonnovel, in which the imaginative 
author, laying his scene in London, 
and showing his characters to be 
our contemporaries, brings us to 
the house of the hangman, Mr. 
Jack Ketch, and there, after letting 
us hear Miss Ketch play ‘the 
symphonies’ of Hadyn (sc), makes 
‘the Queen’s chaplain’ come and 
dine with them. But a book lately 
met with will serve our purpose 
better—first, because the author 
has laboriously gathered into one 
heap a goodly proportion of the 
stuff which had been lying scat- 
tered, and the like of which is being 
daily scattered, all over France ; 
and secondly, because a book is 
not so ephemeral a thing as a 
newspaper. This one comes re- 
commended and vouched for, so 
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far (that is to say, as being one 
likely to hit the taste of the French 
public), by the name of the acute 
and extensive publisher Dentu— 
the publisher, as the title-page pro- 
claims, of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres; and farther, though in a 
different way, by that of the cele- 
brated M. Emile de Girardin. The 
title is Les Anglais, Londres, et 
? Angleterre; the author M. Larcher. 

It is the special vocation of M. 
Larcher to make collections, to 
compile anthologies. That he has 
ever had any opportunity of writing 
about England from personal ob- 
servation, we will not for a moment 
suppose. We think M. Larcher 
rather credulous, that is all, and 
rather prone to expatiate without 
knowledge. 

Thus we do not doubt that his 
good faith is as perfect as his igno- 
rance when he makes the following 
assertions : 


‘In England, if anyone is guilty of 
rudeness or an act of impropriety, no- 
body thinks much of it, especially if 


the offender is drunk. But to make 
use of an expression which, without 
being impolite in itself, offends the 
ear of an Englishwoman, is very im- 
polite, very shocking. At table, you 
must take good care not to ask for 
the thigh of a chicken—it would be 
very shocking. 

‘The English government, all the 
while that it has accustomed the people 
to liberty, has also accustomed it to 
abject poverty. If ever that people, 
reduced as it is to the level of brutes 
by its prejudices, its education, its 
cold-hearted Protestant clergy, its 
vanity, its porter, its ardent spirits, 
and its poverty—if ever, I say, that 
people, which has become one of 
automatons and idiots, should permit 
itself to speak of comfort and well- 
being, the English government would 
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stop its mouth with that word /iberty, 
and there would be no more about it’ 
(p. 182). 

At a subsequent page we read : 

‘The mean duration of life is 

greater in London and throughout 
England than in most other Euro- 
pean states, which advantage appears 
to be due to the political institutions 
of the country, to the education of 
the people, and their material comfort’ 
(p. 253, note). 
But it is not wonderful that M. 
Larcher, labouring under a mono- 
mania, and turning to account what- 
ever materials come to his hand, 
should be led now and then into 
trifling inconsistencies. 

Few writers could have produced 
anything comparable to the follow- 
ing ‘exquisite bit, in which he 
describes the effect produced on 
any Frenchman who, greatly dar- 
ing, ventures into the City of 
London : 

‘ He feels the spleen endeavouring 
with its flabby and inert hands to in- 
lace him in its grasp; he feels him- 
self seized with a violent love for his 
own country, and only the hope of 
soon seeing it again can force the 
spleen to beat a retreat’ (p. 190). 

Here is a fine specimen of 
polished but playful satire, the 
effusion, apparently, of a frolic- 
some fit, and of an hour when, for 
once, the wild-eyed bard had no 
tempest under his skull ; 

* Pour chasser le spleen, 

I went to an inn, 

Oa j’ai bu du gin— 

God save the Queen? 
We ought perhaps to mention that 
this little gem is not to be found 
among M. Hugo’s published works; 
we give it on the authority of a 
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French newspaper article, written 
by a friend of M. Hugo, who pro- 
fesses to have heard it recited by 
the author. 

Vanity is, according to M. Lar- 
cher, a very marked feature in 
English character. We excel, he 
says, in the art of keeping up ap- 
pearances, to which we sacrifice 
everything. Not a doubt of it, 
and the thing is too notorious to 
be denied. In public matters, for 
instance, see how our newspapers, 
unlike those of France, discreetly 
suppress all that might lower us in 
the eyes of the foreigner; let us 
remember how, not very long ago, 
certain doings in Jamaica were 
hushed up, and how, more re- 
cently, certain inquiries were 
stifled at Sheffield. And coming 
to the individual Englishman, let 
us listen to M. Larcher, who, un- 
der the title of ‘Philanthropy,’ as- 
sures us that 

‘The Englishman is neither gen- 
erous nor humane, all his benevolence 
being the fruit of ostentation, and 
vanity the only chord in his moral 
nature which can be made to vibrate’ 
(p. 225). 

Let us now take some miscella- 
neous facts not generally known 
except on the other and well-in- 
formed side of the Channel : 

‘Mendicity is forbidden in England, 
and it is proved that one half of the 
population receive alms from the other 
half? (p. 204). 


Yet we are told, only eight pa 
after this, that 


ges 


© 


‘In England it is rarely private 
charity comes to the assistance of the 
poor’ (p. 212). 

‘The English are the most selfish 
people in Europe’ (p. 142). 
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‘The Englishman loves himself, 
not only above everything, but to the 
exclusion of everything’ (p. 262). 

‘ Polygamy is common enough in 
England’ (p. 234). 

‘The ministers of the Anglican 
Church have been able—alas, too 
often !—to rouse the populace to burn 
the chapels and devastate the houses 
of those who profess the Catholic 
faith’ (p. 237). 

‘The unbridled love of self has 
made the English at once the richest 
and the most unhappy people on the 
surface of the globe’ (p. 242). 

‘The Englishman gives freely, but 
it is from ostentation; he thus satisfies 
his vanity, but he does not at all con- 
sole his heart... .. The conse- 
quence of this frightful selfishness is, 
that amidst all his so much desired 
wealth, the Englishman has no real 
enjoyment of anything: he plentifully 
allows himself, it is true, enjoyments 
of a physical kind; but at no price 
can Le procure himself moral enjoy- 
ments. Every time I have said to an 
Englishman, “ Be kind, just, humane, 
love your neighbour,” I was not un- 
derstood, and the Englishman laughed 
at my counsels’ (ibid. ). 

And no wonder! 

‘The unjust allotment and incidence 
of the taxes renders England, not a 
country of real justice, but the con- 
trary.’ 

Afterwards, copying from some 
other writer mechanically, M. Lar- 
cher declares that 

‘ The tendency of any financial mo- 
dification in England has always been 
to liberate the labouring classes from 
taxation’ (p. 270). 

Next: 


‘To intimate that a man is respect- 
able, the English say that he possesses 
honourability’ (p. 239). 

‘ There are quarters, squares, streets, 
which possess respectability: there are 
others which good society holds not 
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to be respectable. Leicester-square 
is not respectable.’ (Well, but whose 
fault isthat?) * Lambeth and South- 
wark, the City, and all the east of 
London, from Trafalgar-square to 
Blackwall, have no claim to respect- 
ability’ (p. 239). 

But the terms respectable and re- 
spectability (which we give, not as 
translations, but exactly as they 
stand in the original) are appli- 
cable to everything : 

‘For a wine to be considered re- 
spectable by the English, it must smack 
strongly of brandy’ (p. 292). 

And next: 


‘The restaurants of London are 
known by the names of Aostels, inns, 
taverns, coffee-rooms, dining-rooms, 
sHop-HousES, d-la-mode beef, cook-shops’ 
(p- 240). 

And presently it is explained that 
the term shop-houses signifies dou- 
tigues-maisons | 

‘The number of rich people in 
London is much more considerable 
than anywhere else. They give, 
among themselves, evening parties, 
routs, at which more than 10,000 
people are present’ (p. 254). 

‘In the present day, the middle 
classes also give routs. At these 
parties, people eat pastry, and drink 
port, sherry, madeira, and liqueurs, 
and much of them. To make his 
guests drunk is the glory of the host. 
To finish the rout, they drink tea, 
and grogs of gin, brandy, and rum’ 
(p- 247). 

‘In spite of all the care taken in 
the distribution of the invitations, so 
great a quantity of thieves contrive to 
mingle with the company that a por- 
tion of the ladies’ ornaments, and even 
some o :their shawls, are sure to be 
abstracted’ (p. 216). 

‘The English drink tea four times 
a day, mixed with a little milk in the 
morning and about four o’clock, with 
rum after dinner and supper’ (p. 277). 
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‘It was long a general custom in 
England to drink toasts. At the end 
of the repast, the table was cleared 
and wine brought. Then one of the 
guests exclaimed, “ Ob-or-nob!” a 
sort of convivial tocsin, to warn the 
drinkers to fill their glasses’ (p. 280). 

Ob-or-nob! But we pass on. 

The French, according to them- 
selves, are ‘the wittiest people in 
the world ; they proclaim the fact 
daily, and ought to know best, so 
surely it must be true. And cer- 
tainly proof of it is afforded by 


their continual remarks on the 
climate of England. Nothing 


could be more witty, were reitera- 
tion the soul of wit. M. Larcher 
informs his countrymen that 

‘ The sky of England is almost al- 
ways melancholy and overcast, never 
a whole day passing unclouded even 
in the fine season’ (p. 286). 

‘Fogs, more or less dense, cover 

England for several months in the 
year, while on two hundred days of it 
there is small rain’ (ibid. ). : 
This after having said the same 
thing half-a-dozen times before, 
and having even devoted one en- 
tire chapter to it. 

But M. Larcher having many 
more serious charges against us 
than that of submitting to live in 
a drizzle, let us turn from that 
merely material one to one of a 
moral kind. We are, it seems, 
totally and universally regardless 
of common honesty ; incredible as 
it may seem, a// Englishmen are 
thieves. For hear how our honest 
censor judges us in his section 
entitled ‘Thefts, Thieves, and 
Swindlers :’ 

‘The love of money has rendered 
the English the people of all others 
the most inclined to stealing. As 
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everybody in England thieves, “ theft 
is no sin,” say the thieves by profes- 
sion. There is no sin except when 
the thief bungles the trick and gets 
caught. A theft does not at all 
trouble the conscience of an English- 
man. Every time that a shopkeeper 
can cheat his customers, without in- 
jury to himself, he cheats them; 
every time that a public functionary 
can rob the public or the government, 
he does it. And no obloquy at- 
taches to them, least of all to those 
who rob the government; for the 
government is considered the greatest 
of all robbers, and to rob a robber is 
no crime’ (p. 294). 

Having come to M. Larcher’s 
appendix, we turn back to the 
introduction, and there find a 
very different personage at work. 
Whatever be his demerits, M. Emile 
de Girardin is at all events no fool. 
Accordingly, though probably there 
is no one in France who hates this 
country with more bitterness and 
intensity, he does not hesitate to 
express, with much show of can- 
dour, a high admiration for all that 
in England which it is simply 
idiotical not to admire ; he praises 
where a refusal of praise would be- 
tray inveterate malice. He there- 
fore, like a skilful artist, increases 
by the contrast of a few strong 
lights the depths of his shadows. 
Thus he does not hesitate to admit 
that under certain aspects Eng- 
land appears to him ‘great, and 
to be envied ; he even goes so far 
as to allow that she is ‘the freest 
country in the world, the most 
universally respected, and the one 
to which the reign of civilisation 
incontestably owes the most.’ But 
then comes the blackening, and 
he lays it on thick. He paints 
the distrust and suspicion with 
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which England, according to him, 
regards her neighbours ; he paints 
‘her interests always ready to take 
umbrage, her implacable jealousy, 
and her haughty susceptibility ; 
he upbraids her with being ‘un- 
scrupulous in the use of means, 
and with constantly giving the 
lie to her speeches by her acts ; 
he discovers ‘how little there is 
of real grandeur and generosity 
even in those of her resolutions 
which appear the grandest and 
most generous ; he winds up by 
avowing that when all these things 
are considered, ‘the feeling ex- 
perienced towards her must be a 
desire to see her humbled.’ ‘ Eng- 
land is not a noble nation ; heroism 
is not among her qualities; punc- 
tiliousness of honour is a sentiment 
unknown to her, disinterestedness 
is unknown; she is great, she 
is not magnanimous; Napoleon 
found her not less inexorable than 
did Jeanne d’Arc ; she knows how 
to conquer, she knows not how to 
forgive ; she is success, she is not 
glory. The Duke of Bedfort, Ad- 
miral Keith, and General Welling- 
ton, sum her up and personify her.’ 

But here, Ve guid nimis, says to 
himself the artful publicist ; and he 
goes off again on the other tack. 
He lauds the English principle of 
education, that which ‘ inculcates 
in children, so early that it seems 
innate in them, the sentiment of 
personal responsibility, the only 
sentiment that produces indepen- 
dent men and free peoples ; and 
he contrasts with it the system of 
his own country, ‘which in the 
name of maternal solicitude ex- 
aggerates the duties of mothers 
and fathers, under the form of 
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constant guardianship, and which, 
prolonging that solicitude and that 
guardianship for twenty years or 
more, is deadly to all spirit of ini- 
tiative, to independence, to liberty.’ 
And passing to other topics he 
continues in the same strain : 


‘If civilisation has not been made 
to retrograde for at least a century by 
the European revolutions which dur- 
ing the last seventy years have proved 
abortive, to whom do we owe it if 
not to England? Without England, 
of which the United States are only an 
appendage, would steam, that power 
which is on the way to renew the old 
world radically, be now in existence? 
No; if Europe is covered with rail- 
ways which cannot fail to knit all the 
European states into one state, it is to 
England, to her power and persever- 
ance of initiative, that Europe owes 
it. We must not, then, desire that 
England should be weakened or de- 
cline. So far from that, we ought to 
wish that she may redouble her efforts 


in the happy path which she is open- 
ing up, and along which all the other 
nations are obliged to follow her, not 
excepting those governments which 


show themselves the most recalci- 


trant.’ 


But England, this French friend 
warns her, if she would get rid of 
the suspicions entertained of her, 
and for which her demeanour af- 
fords only too good ground—if she 
would secure the sympathies of all 
other nations, and awake in them 
‘one resounding echo of admira- 
tion for her’ —if she would rule 
over them ‘by the universal empire 
of human reason,’—must withdraw 
her opposition to the canalisation 
of the Isthmus of Suez, must aban- 
don those posts which only serve 
to keep alive the distrust and ran- 
cour of other countries—her posts 
of Perim, Aden, Malta, and Gib- 
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raltar—and, finally, must break up 
her navy and abdicate the sove- 
reignty of the seas! But we see 
through M. Emile de Girardin: 
even if we did not know him, a 
passage in the very book before 
us would render him transparent. 
He evidently did not suspect, when 
he wrote this sly introduction to 
it, that his compiling friend was 
placing in the body of the work a 
passage from a previous writing of 
his which reveals the real thought 
and the ardent wish harboured by 
him, as by others like him ; 

‘If England, persisting in being 

the representative of maritime feudal- 
ity, will not abandon Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, and Perim, let her not be as- 
tonished, nor complain, if Russia and 
France unite to take her by the throat. 
She has a long neck. If she raises 
her head in Europe, that neck 
stretches to Asia. We should only 
have to tighten our grasp on it. The 
piercing of the Isthmus of Suez is the 
weak point in the British cuirass’ 
(p- 71) 
France and Russia, he adds, would 
be joined by Spain and by the 
United States. So we are warn- 
ed, and know what we may ex- 
pect. It is a bad look-out, and 
of Spain in particular we are hor- 
ribly afraid. As for the United 
States, what a detestable ‘appen- 
dage’! If it turns against us, it 
would be as bad as the tail of the 
scorpion. 

Here we leave M. Emile de 
Girardin ; and listen to a French- 
man on yachting and personal 
dignity : 

‘The variety, the relief, which 
other peoples demand of their ima- 
gination, the English seek in change 
of scene. And when they no longer 
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know whither to betake themselves 
on land, they shut themselves up 
within the narrow walls of a yacht, 
and away they go, exposing themselves 
to all the inconveniences and dangers of 
the sea, sailing without an object, for 
an indefinite period, without any pro- 
spect of present enjoyment, with no- 
thing that promises a pleasant recol- 
lection. . . The lower classes do not 
possess that dignity and self-respect 
which characterise us’ (p. 23). 

This is from a M. d’Haussez. 
After him comes Madame Flora 
Tristan : 


‘The incentive of commerce has 
become so powerful among the Eng- 
lish that it has supplanted a// others. 
Not one Englishman is free from the 
ruling passion of money-making ; the 
younger sons of the richest families 
are under the necessity of seeking 
their fortune, and nobody is content 
with what he has. The love of 


money, rooted in the heart of the 


young from their tenderest years, 
destroys among the English the family 
affections, as well as all compassion for 
the sufferings of others, and leaves them 
no sentiment of love. Love forms no 
part of their life: it is without love that 
they seduce a young girl; it is without 
love that they marry. The young man 
marries a dowry, deserts his wife, and 
dissipates her fortune in the gaming- 
houses, the clubs, and the finish (sic) 
of the West-end. Q, how repulsive is 
that wholly material life of appetites 
and interests ! Never did any society 
present an aspect so hideous! Money 
for the motive power, and for enjoy- 
ment nothing beyond wine and pro- 
stitutes. In London, a// classes are 
profoundly corrupt. In childhood, 
vice comes before the age for it ; in 
old age, it survives the extinction of 
the senses, and the diseases of de- 
bauchery have invaded every family. 
The pen refuses te trace the aberra- 
tions, the turpitudes, which have at- 
tractions for men surfeited with every- 
thing, who have only senses, whose 
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soul is inert, whose heart is withered, 
whose mind is without culture. In 
presence of such depravation, St. Paul 
would have exclaimed, “ Anathema 
on the unclean!’ and would have 
fled that island, shaking the dust of it 
from his feet’ (p. 26). 


Is it not odd that we, ignorant, 
evil-minded, coarse, and censorious 
islanders that we are, entertain the 
notion that some of the charges 
this lady brings against us—such 
as, that we ‘marry a dowry’—are 
rather characteristic of her own 
countrymen? ‘ Love-matches are 
rare,’ says M. Larcher, speaking of 
this sordid country, and comparing 
it, of course, with France. 

M. Larcher then treats us to a 
second and third paragraph from 
the same feminine pen, not un- 
worthy of the first. 

‘ Englishwomen possess some good 
qualities; but all these, alas, are 
choked by a system of education 
founded on false principles, and by 
the atmosphere of hypocrisy, preju- 
dice, and vice which surrounds their 
life’ (p. 50). 

‘I consider the English govern- 
ment to be the greatest obstacle with 
which European progress has to con- 
tend, because that government founds 
its prosperity and power on the spolia- 
tion of other countries; and, in short, 
because it annihilates all morality, all 
feeling of affection among men, by 
making use of every means to attain 
its object, which is to have gold— 
gold for itself alone—and that, too, at 
the expense of the tears and blood of 
all those whom it oppresses and 
plunders’ (p. 85). 

Next, in two short sentences, let 
M. Rifault display his thorough 
knowledge of politics, political 
economy, and history : 

‘The unchanging policy of Eng- 
land is to foment in the greater states 
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troubles which weaken them and con- 
colidate her sort of commercial supre- 
macy. She has everything to gain, 
in a material way, by the revolts which 
retard the progress of industry among 
her rivals; and when there is a dis- 
location, it is the smaller states which 
have need of her, and to which she 
sells her protection dear’ (p. 81). 


Equally sapient, and less vague 
in his indictment, is M. Bosson : 


* Better—better than all that could 
be urged against England—is her con- 
duct in 1859, during the war of 
Italian independence. . . . Neutral- 
ity! did England practise neutrality 
when, in 1848-9, she incited the Sici- 
lians, by all the means in her power, 
to declare themselves independent? 
Assuredly not; for England hoped 
to turn Sicily into one of her branch 
establishments, as she had already done 
with Portugal and the Ionian Islands, 
in order to open up for herself a new 
outlet for her merchandise. . . . The 


fact is, that by her position, her great 
extent of coast, and the intelligence 
of her people, Italy, free and united, 
inspires fear in jealous England tremb- 
ling for her maritime powers’ (p. 61). 


M. Larcher, it is plain, stands by 
no means alone in his glory. 

Now let us take a passage from 
the writings of the noble-minded 
Madame Roland—it is this : 

‘Go to—be sure that anyone who 
does not feel esteem for the English, 
and a tender interest, mingled with ad- 
miration, for their women, is a coward, 
or a thoughtless person who utters 
whatever comes uppermost, or “en ig- 
norant fool who speaks without know- 
ledge’ (p. 22); 

—and then let us ask, which of 
these does M. Larcher choose to 
be held? 

Strong indeed must be his mania 
for collection-making when it could 
induce him to transcribe a passage 
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which restricts him to a choice so 
cruel. Which of the three is he 
when he writes of Englishmen 
thus >— 


‘ English inhumanity is, so to speak, 
proverbial. 4// those who have writ- 
ten on London are struck by the in- 
difference of the English to the suf- 
ferings of others. Of all the countries 
in the world, England is the one in 
which men have least sympathy for 
their kind. You may lie mortally 
wounded, and your blood may be flow- 
ing on the pavement of the most fre- 
quented thoroughfare, without 
charitable soul offering you the smallest 
assistance’ (p. 165). 


any 


And thus: 


‘The Englishman is at once pro- 
digal and miserly. He has no real 
friendship for anyone; he has the 
same sympathy for a cock as for a 
boxer, for a horse as for his mistress, 
for the devil and the Omnipotent. He 
is generous from ostentation ; he be- 
stows his affections only in his own in- 
terest and on what is useful to him; he 
accords his sympathy to what procures 
him the most excitement. ... He 
is Z/asé and selfish, and weighed down 
by ennui; and whatever will deliver 
him from his ennui is what he likes 
best and most delights in. O material 
life, how dost thou debase a man! 
Whither dost thou lead him?’ (p. 
16.) 


Whither ? We do not know for cer- 
tain, but should say, on the whole, 
in the present day, to Paris. 
Which of the three is he when 
he ventures to write in this wise?— 
‘With the English, the love of 
money has absorbed every other kind 
of love, not excepting the natural one 
for the opposite sex. This is so true, 
that in England the horse is more 
highly considered, is more beloved, 
than the most beautiful and estimable 
of women. All its wants are antici- 
FF 
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pated; it is caressed; men take off 
their hats to it; while the women 
neither have their wants anticipated, 
nor receive endearments nor saluta- 
tions. Why so? Because the horse 
wins money, and women spend it’ 


(p- 172). 


Which, again, is he when—in 
the section in which he enlightens 
his countrymen (and us too) upon 
the subject of ‘Finishes’—he writes 
and quotes as follows ?— 





*Finisues are so called because it 
is in them that the drunkard, the 
libertine, the idle man, the swindler, 
the pickpocket, and the young lord as 
tired of himself as he is tiresome to 
others, finish the night. The cream 
of the aristocracy and honourables of 
parliament, who a little ago were so 
stiff and starched, whose demeanour 
was so irreproachable, and whose con- 
versation was so reserved, betake 
themselves to these haunts about one 
or two in the morning ; and as soon 
as they are sufficiently heated with 
champagne, madeira, and frois-six’ 
(this is a slang term, applied, if we re- 
member right, to fiery brandy), ‘ they 
divest themselves of almost all their 
garments, and exchange remarks as 
undisguised as their persons. . . But 
the principal pleasure of those who 
frequent these scenes of debauchery is 
to get drunk, and, above all, to in- 
toxicate the young and pretty girls 
who are the principal ornament of the 
Jinishes. When they have succeeded 
in making one of the unhappy crea- 
tures drunk, it is very jolly. They 
next make her swallow a mixture of 
vinegar, salt, pepper, and mustard. 
This horrible drink throws her into a 
frightful state, and she falls into ter- 
rible convulsions. This is still more 
jolly. ‘They pour porter, coffee, and 
punch upon her ; sometimes they tear 
her clothes: they are like to split 
their sides with laughing. At other 
times they dress her till she is in the 
condition of a savage. This is the 
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plenitude, the quintessence, of all that 
is comic’ (p. 252). 


Could anything—not to speak 
of the elegance of the style—be 
more graphic? The whole credit 
of the authorship is not due to M. 
Larcher, nor indeed, to do him jus- 
tice, does he claimit. He subjoins 
a note, occupying nearly two pages, 
and consisting of a description pro- 
fessedly drawn from experience, 
which proves that while he squeam- 
ishly excludes from his text still 
more florid passages, he has bor- 
rowed his most highly-coloured de- 
tails from Madame Flora Tristan. 

But now, which shall we call 
him—random talker, ignorant fool, 
or coward, or all three—the slan- 
derer who reviles, as M. Larcher 
does, the women of England? We 
abstain, of course, from quoting 
any of the passages to which we 
more particularly refer; it would 
indeed be impossible to print them 
on any licit English page. 

But we give part of a pretty 
little speech which the author of it 
thinksit ingenious to offer as having 
been addressed to him by an Eng- 
lishman : 


©You may catch the spleen beside an 
Englishwoman, young and of great 
beauty: it is impossible to weary be- 
side a Parisian grisette, whose sole per- 
sonal attractions lie in her knowing 
little look. The reason is, that the 
one may always be compared to roast 
beef cooked without salt, while the 
other is like those nice little dishes 
which flatter the taste and awake the 
appetite. . . .. With us in England 
woman is a degraded being, a very 
secondary one. Before her marriage, 
she has few d/usions; she knows the 
fate reserved for her ; she knows that 
she must marry some day a drunkard 
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who will ill-use her; and that she 
will pass her life in bringing forth 
and bringing up children. In France, 
married women work and enjoy great 
liberty ; in England, married women 
do not work, and are slaves. With 
you, the wife is in a measure the equal 
of the husband ; here, she is only his 
head servant. The one is a mere 
accessory, a drudge of all work; the 
other is a companion’ (p. 46). Adds 
M. Larcher, with delightful simpli- 
city, in his own voice: ‘ Englishmen 
of this kind are rare.’ And he con- 
tinues as richly: ‘ Generally an Eng- 
lishman would think himself wanting 
in his duty to his country if he did 
not decry all other countries, In 
England, those who do not decry all 
other countries are called enthousiastes, 
lunatiques.’ 


He gives these epithets as Eng- 
lish words, italicising them himself, 
and taking the trouble to translate 
by fous the latter of the two. 

Next let us take the following 
revelations as to the manners of 
* good society,’ in which he repre- 
sents himself as moving during his 
imaginary residence in England : 

‘At a dinner-party, the women 
retire after drinking a small glass of 
wine ; and whilst the men are empty- 
ing bottles of port, madeira, claret, 
and champagne, it often happens that 
the ladies empty some bottles of brandy’ 
(p- 47). 

‘In England an habitual drunkard 
nowise loses the esteem of his ac- 
quaintance ; he does not disgust the 
ladies; they even show an indulgent 
complaisance for this ignoble vice. 
In acting thus, Englishwomen render 
themselves accomplices of the drunk- 
ards’ (or, as we should say, accesso- 
ries after the f fact). de i hey have, it 
is true, a certain interest in the abuse 
of ‘spirituous liquors by the men, who, 
it is said, do not altogether make then 
selves agreeable except when they are 
intoxicated’ (p. 167). 


‘Englishwomen, it is said, are 
chaste, and Englishmen have a great 
respect for marriage; but the facts 
are there, and they are inflexible’ 
(p. 40). 

‘ England is the country in which 
men behave worst to women: seduc- 
tion and the desertion of the victim 
are much more common than in any 
other country of Europe. To de- 
ceive and dishonour a young woman 
is a sport which never troubles the 
conscience of an Englishman. Young 
women are born to be seduced’ (p. 
36). 

‘This state of things has plunged 
England into a frightful state of 
morals, and up to the present day the 
government has not seen fit to seek 
any remedy for an evil which is al- 
ways on the increase’ (ibid.). 


What a government! How un- 
paternal! What neglect, or worse! 
But the facts, says the author, are 
there. And no doubt they are. 
What, however, are the facts on 
which he relies for assertions so 
general and unqualified as the 
above? An adequate and well- 
digested body of statistics? Three 
anonymous cases of 1805, 1804, 
and ‘the end of the last century’ 
respectively, in which ‘a lord,’ and 
‘another lord,’ and ‘the same lord’ 
were parties; five well-known scan- 
dals, all of which occurred, like the 
anonymous ones, while George III. 
was king; and positively nothing 
else ! 

But M. Larcher, like many of 
his countrymen, if he is unable to 
adduce facts, can sagaciously dis- 
cover causes; and one great cause 
of England being a country so pre- 
eminently immoral is—reading the 
Bible : 

‘In disseminating Bibles, do not 
the English disseminate immorality ? 






; 
' 
; 
; 
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Everybody has a Bible in England, 


and it is the country where morals 
are the most depraved. Why not 
replace this book by another contain- 
ing only what is good and useful to 
know, and which might be entitled 
The Practical Science of Life?’ (p. 
218.) 

He-may well ask the question, 
as a book bearing that very title 
(it is advertised on the cover of 
the one before us) has been pub- 
lished by—M. Larcher ! 

Meanwhile, and as unfortunate- 
ly nobody else has yet thought of 
substituting the one book for the 
other, ‘the moral nature of the 
English is hideous’ (p. 133). Look, 
for instance, at the English stage, 
and compare its obscenity with the 
purity of the French. The modest 
Frenchman before us, comparing 
them, blushes for us—blushes for 
the gross immorality of our drama 
—blushes for the prurient taste 
which leads not only Englishmen 
but Englishwomen to delight in it. 
As thus : 

‘There is nothing too hideous, 

nothing too immoral, nothing too 
revolting for the public of the Eng- 
lish theatre.’ 
And then, professedly from an- 
other author, whose name, as he 
does not give it, we shrewdly sus- 
pect to be Larcher, M. Larcher 
fills a whole page with indecencies, 
which, though they are simply ima- 
ginings of a filthy mind, he assures 
us are stock incidents of the Eng- 
lish stage, the taste of the English 
public so willing it. 

And now let us take one or two 
facts connected with English insti- 
tutions and English history; we 
are sure they will be new to the 
reader : 
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‘In England trial by jury is prac- 
tised in all cases, civil and criminal’ 
(p- 176). 

‘After hearing the evidence and 
the defence of the accused, the pre- 
sident of the court reads the text of 
the law’ (p. 177). 

*It is commonly believed that the 
English judge is the advocate of the 
prisoner: he is not, however, always 
so. At the assizes of 1847, in a 
case of theft’ (pray note how circum- 
stantial the rogue is), ‘the summing- 
up of a judge of the second court of 
Preston concluded with these words, 
“ Gentlemen of the jury, you cannot 
have the smallest doubt as to the 
guilt of the prisoner; his face is 
enough to hang him’’’ (p. 176). 

‘The inferior magistracy, com- 
posed of justices of the peace, is 
nearly what it should be. But the 
higher dignitaries of the bench are, 
unhappily, far from being without 
their little weaknesses’ (and in _parti- 
cular that of favouring the great at 
the expense of the small): ‘they not 
a little resemble those English shop- 
keepers who bow to the very ground 
before a customer who belongs to 
the nobility, while they will scarcely 
bestow a look on one of the lower 
burgess class’ (ibid.). 

With regard to the clergy—here 


the italics and small capitals are 
M. Larcher’s own: 


‘ The clergy, without exception, are 
the humble servants of the nobility : the 
Church is an instrument in the hands 
of three hundred privileged families— 
NOTHING ELSE’ (p. 89). 


Still worse ; but now it is we again 
who italicise : 

‘For those thousands who are dy- 
ing every day in the horrors of desti- 
tution and abandonment, the English 
clergyman has not a tear, not one 
movement of the heart’ (p. 119). 
Worst of all: 

‘It was the clergy suggested to 


c 
o 
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Henry VIII. the thought of separat- 
ing from the Church of Rome, in 
order that he might repudiate and 
marry as many wives as he chose’ 


(p- 118). 


As to our history, we are all 
wrong about it, from the begin- 
ning downwards, and deplorably 
in want of teaching from French- 
men like M. Larcher. Take, for 
instance, the following rectification 
of certain opinions commonly re- 
ceived among us as to the early 
portion : 


‘The Romans remained masters of 
the island until the year 410, at which 
period the Britons, aided by the Picts, 
a savage people of Scotland, and by 
the Angles and Saxons, peoples of 
Germany, drove out their masters, 
and regained possession of their is- 
land, which they divided into seven 
kingdoms, called the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy’ (p. 56). 


And with regard to our political 
situation internally at the present 
day, we learn from him this start- 
ling fact : 


“If twenty thousand French sol- 
diers were to land in England for the 
purpose of aiding the English people 
to overthrow its aristocratical govern- 
ment, the combat would not last three 
days’ (p. 222, note). 


M. Larcher, as might have been 
expected, consecrates one of his 
sections to the state of the fine 
arts in England, but is vague and 
general in his remarks, confining 
himself to philosophising and de- 
claiming in the following not very 
practical style : 

‘For a nation to mount the throne 
of art, it must love contemplation, 
and allow its spirit to wander in an- 
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other world, another life; and the 
English are not at all given to con- 
templation, having no love except for 
roast beef, porter, and spirituous li- 
quors’ (p. 100). 


Philosophy, and wit too—French 
wit. The old esprit gaulois, doubt- 
less, of which Frenchmen of the 
Larcher breed are ever boasting. 

There is also a section devoted 
to boxing; and, as might have been 
anticipated, M. Larcher comes out 
very strong here, and makes great 
show of refinement of taste and 
delicacy of feeling. He also quotes 
on this subject, without naming 
him, a brother writer, who, braying 
to the effect that prize-fighting is 
an institution maintained by the 
aristocracy, expresses his farther 
conviction : 


*T am certain that the moment is 
not far distant when that worn-out 
aristocracy will insist on seeing com- 
bats of men with beasts’ (p. 104). 


The reader has probably had 
quite enough of the nonsense we 
have selected for him. 

As to M. Larcher personally, we 
have only to remark that we know 
nothing whatever of the gentle- 
man, except as the author of the 
book before us, and that we have 
dealt with him in these pages, as 
we originally selected him, solely 
as the representative of a class, 
and not of the people of France, 
whom it tries hard, but unavailingly, 
to represent, and who would do 
well to execute justice on the pre- 
tenders by leaving the produc- 
tions which bring ridicule on 
French literature unread and un- 
purchased. 














‘In the name of God, amen! 
Whereas Captain Cudjoe, Captain 
Acompong, Captain Johnny, Cap- 
tain Cuffee, Captain Quaco, and 
several other negroes, their de- 
pendents and adherents, have 
been in astate of war and hostility 
for several years past against our 
sovereign lord the king; and 
whereas peace and _ friendship 
among mankind, and the pre- 
venting the effusion of human 
blood, is agreeable to God, con- 
sonant to reason, and desired by 
every good man,’—and whereas 
and whereas, through many spe- 
cifications, we come to the con- 
clusion that, first, all hostilities 
shall cease on both sides for ever ; 
secondly, that the said Captain 
Cudjoe, the rest of his captains, 
adherents, and men, shall be for 
ever after in a perfect state of free- 
dom and liberty; excepting those 
who have been taken by them, or 
fled to them within two years last 
past.’ Such is the literal beginning 
of articles of pacification with the 
Maroons of Trelawney Town, and 
concluded March tst, 1738, by John 
Guthrie and Francis Sadler, Es- 
quires, on behalf of his late most 
gracious Majesty King George the 
Second. From the tenor of this 
document it seems, then, that the 
Maroons were a people of some 
importance ; as, indeed, the result 
of many a sanguinary mountain 
fight in Jamaica proved them to 
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be. That the Maroons were still 
in force at the time of the late 
Jamaica outbreak, the fact of their 
codperation proved. ‘They still 
hold their own, may even indeed 
be said to flourish, in the moun- 
tain region of Jamaica. Who, 
then, are the Maroons? Negroes, 
certainly ; the multiplicity of cap- 
tains specified in the treaty, as 
well as the grotesque names borne 
by those captains, prove that much. 
Very strange the circumstances 
must have been to have permitted 
a band of negroes in the highlands 
of Jamaica to have settled them- 
selves down in the heydey of 
slavery, to have bid defiance to 
soldiers and bloodhounds, to have 
worsted the king’s troops again 
and again, finally to have brought 
about terms of compromise, and 
the signature of a treaty of friend- 
ship couched in such language as 
we have just transcribed. The 
origin of the Maroons was in this 
wise: Jamaica was conquered 
from the Spaniards during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, in the 
year 1655, by an armament under 
the command of Admiral Penn 
and General Venables. Before 
the attack, the Spaniards are said 
to have possessed about 1500 en- 
slaved negroes, most of whom, on 
the surrender of their masters, re- 
treated to the mountains, whence 
they made frequent excursions to 
harass the English. ‘ Those blacks 
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will prove a thorn in the sides of 
the English,’ wrote Major-general 
Sedgewick, one of the British offi- 
cers, to Secretary Thurloe, in 1650. 
‘ They give no quarter to my men,’ 
he further wrote, ‘ destroying them 
remorselessly.’ Well might the 
major-general have thus testified. 
Hardly a week passed without the 
murder of one or more of his 
soldiers. ‘They have no moral 
sense,’ wrote he, ‘and not under- 
standing what the laws and cus- 
toms of civil nations mean, we 
know not how to capitulate or 
treat with any of them. But be 
assured they must either be de- 
stroyed or brought in upon some 
terms or other. He wrote the 
truth: what he predicted soon 
came to pass. ‘Towards the latter 
end of the same year the British 
army gained some trifling advant- 
ages over the Maroons, who soon 
proved, by retaliation, the snake 
was scotched, not killed. Forty 
soldiers having wandered from 
head-quarters were captured and 
killed. The English were furious. 
A Maroon hunt was got up, but 
not with much effect. Seven or 
eight dead negroes are said to 
have been all that the British had 
to show for it, whilst the main 
body of Maroons, escaping under 
the direction of a leader of some 
talent, and named Juan de Bolas, 
maintained their ground so well 
that, when it came to negotiation, 
they obtained pardon and free- 
dom. A large party, however, 
would not condescend to treat 
with the British government at 
all. Retiring to the mountains, 
they held their ground; and to 
this party was first applied the 
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special designation of Maroons— 
why, nobody seems to have been 
able satisfactorily to explain. 

According to Mr. Long, the 
word signifies among Spanish 
Americans hog-hunters; and as 
the woods of Jamaica abound 
with wild pigs—a favourite food 
with runaway negroes — herein 
may be found the explanation. 
The French Encyclopzedists, how- 
ever, under the word marron, gave 
another etymology. Marron, the 
writer there explains, is the name 
given in the Mauritius to runaway 
negroes, being derived from the 
Spanish word simaran, which sig- 
nifies an ape. As the runaway 
slaves retired to the wild woods, 
the abode of monkeys, so the En- 
cyclopedist writer explains that 
the Spaniards classed them with 
the monkeyish race. 

The Maroons must have well 
maintained their independence for 
the next seven years, when we find 
that, in 1663, the Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Jamaica, Sir Charles Lyt- 
telton, and his council issued a 
proclamation, offering a full pardon, 
twenty acres of land each, and free- 
dom from all manner of slavery, to 
such of them as should surrender. 
Tempting proposals, certainly, for 
such as liked them; but the Ma- 
roons liked them not. They held 
their own hunting - grounds — the 
woods—and were content. Far 
from settlements, they took care that 
none should come near, by killing 
every pioneer of advance who was 
rash enough to make that experi- 
ment. Meantime, the governor 
having made frends with Juan de 
Bolas—a name not unknown to us 
—having placed him as colonel at 
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the head of a black regiment, and 
sent the black regiment against the 
Maroons proper—those who affect- 
ed the independent form of life— 
great hopesofsuccess were nurtured. 
Allin vain. The black Don with his 
regiment fell into ambush, and was 
cut to pieces. ‘Thence, for forty 
years, the Maroons had it all their 
own way with the English. Not 
the slightest impression was made 
upon them; and, when opportunity 
happened, they murdered every 
white that came in their way—man, 
woman, or child. In forty years, 
forty-four Acts of Assembly were 
passed, and two hundred and forty 
thousand pounds spent for sup- 
pressing the Maroons, yet were 
they not suppressed. On the con- 
trary, in 1730 they were grown so 
formidable, under an able general 
named Cudjoe, that the colony had 
to be strengthened against them by 
the addition of two regiments of 
regular troops. Regular soldiers 
never seemed to be of much avail 
in Maroon warfare. The mountain 
negroes, though they generally man- 
aged to get the better of troops 
sent against them, were not and are 
not a race of preéminent fire-eaters. 
They did not like, and do not like, 
fighting for fighting’s sake. Their 
favourite practice was to disperse 
in small parties, penetrate to the 
settlements of the whites, burn, 
massacre, and otherwise destroy ; 
and so did they continue to gain 
strength and consequence until, by 
1733, their depredations had be- 
come intolerable. Then, as a me- 
morial from the legislature of Ja- 
maica set forth, the Maroons had, 
within a few years, greatly increased, 
notwithstanding all the measures 
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that had then been concerted and 
made use of for their suppression ; 
that they were the great terror of his 
Majesty’ssubjectsin those parts, who 
had severely suffered by the frequent 
robberies, murders, and depreda- 
tions committed by them; that they 
plundered all around them, causing 
several plantations to be thrown up 
and abandoned ; and in the same 
strain the memorial wenton. Go- 
vernment responded, and in a man- 
ner that, however bad the Maroons 
might have been, shocks every sen- 
timent of humanity. It makes an 
Englishman feel ashamed to learn 
that, not much more than a hun- 
dred years ago, bloodhounds were 
brought from Cuba to Jamaica for 
the express purpose of hunting 
the Maroons to their strongholds. 
Small blockhouse garrisons were 
established, at frequent intervals, 
on the margin of the Maroon re- 
treats. Thence skirmishing expe- 
ditions were despatched under guid- 
ance of European officers. The 
actual combatants were blood- 
hounds, as already stated, and also 
certain warrior Indians specially 
imported from Central America. 
Reprehensible though the system 
of warfare was, it nevertheless had 
the effect of giving such a blow to 
the Maroon community, that they 
sued for peace. They were far from 
being utterly broken, nevertheless ; 
in testimony of which, the conven- 
tion entered into between them and 
the British government, the open- 
ing clauses of which were given at 
the beginning of this sketch, stands 
in proof. As regards the mutual 
amity promised, the friendship that, 
between English and Maroon, was 
to last for ever, if such particular 
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vow of eternal friendship has not 
been rigorously kept, why even 
then the Maroons cannot be up- 
braided with greater violation of a 
treaty-pledge than the government 
of many a European nation that, 
for the sake of politeness, one had 
better not name, though it would 
not be so very hard. Upon the 
whole, the Maroons have got on 
very well with their colonial neigh- 
bours since the latter end of the 
last century, when there occurred 
a rather serious passage at arms. 
They have become somewhat civil- 
ised now, though still not much to 
boast of. How terribly savage they 
were about a hundred years ago 
let the following anecdote, resting 
on good authority, make known. 
Soon after execution of the treaty 
noticed in the beginning of this 
sketch, an important Jamaica co- 
lonialist desired to test the a- 
mount of confidence that might be 
reposed in the new allies. By 
one clause of the convention, it 
was stipulated that the Maroons 
should hunt, and capture if they 
could, at so much per head, such 
stray negro slaves as they might 
have been set upon the trail of. 
An opportunity of seeing how the 
Maroons would behave on any such 
emergency soon occurred. Three 
negro slaves having run to the 
woods, our gentle Maroon friends 
and allies, between whom and the 
British perpetual peace and good 
fellowship were vowed, were armed 
and set upon the trail. Did they 
give satisfaction? ‘To affirm they 
did would be rather too much. 
Our new allies failed in just that 
particular, 4oo much seal, which the 
wily Talleyrand deprecated so 
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sternly. They responded promptly 
to call; came up with the run- 
aways; caught them and killed 
them ; and, horrible to announce, 
devoured them—at least, in part. 
On another occasion they outwitted 
their employers in a fashion one 
cannot regret, seeing that by vir- 
tue of the trick the lives of certain 
men who had done no worse than 
run from slavery were saved. Cer- 
tain slaves had run to the woods. 
Inveterate law-breakers were the 
aforesaid slaves. They had run 
and been caught and brought back 
again and again. They were deemed 
incorrigible offenders—the afore- 
said slaves. They were known to 
be brave men too ; men who would 
sell their lives dearly if brought to 
bay. To catch them alive was 
deemed hopeless ; soto the Maroons 
the request went forth that the 
runaways should be dealt with 
summarily. They were to be killed, 
in point of fact, and some personal 
attestation of the killing was to be 
produced at head-quarters to justify 
payment of the reward. No long 
time passed before some Captain 
Quasho, or Johnny, or Tommy— 
name not recorded, but surely some 
captain at least; maybe some 
Colonel or even General Tommy 
or Johnny—presented himself at 
head-quarters, the bearer of a little 
bag. Opening that little bag, he 
produces certain dusky-looking 
leathery things that, when speered 
at, are seen to be negroes’ ears. 
Behold the proof—the personal at- 
testations! These were the ears 
of said runaway slaves—thus testi- 
fied deponents. It seemed all 
square ; sO ears were counted, and 
blood-money paid. But after a cer- 
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tain time, the Honourable Custos 
Rotulorum, of so-and-so, found he 
had been done. His honour, if 
that be the proper title—his cle- 
mency, his serenity, or whatever 
other peg more properly belongs 
to such a functionary to hang his 
many honours upon—acquired the 
knowledge one day that negroes’ 
ears upon the whole were pretty 
much alike ; so it just came within 
the bounds of possibility that the 
flagrant criminals, the felonious 
runaways, men who, so to speak, 
had stolen themselves, might be 
alive and kicking to that day, 
the bag of ears notwithstand- 
ing. Alive to that day they were, 
as further events soon proved. 
They came one night from their 
hiding-places, and added to their 
crime by setting fire to some out- 
houses of their once masters. But 
how about the ears? for veritable 
ears they were. They, too, were 
accounted for all in good season. 
No need to shudder ; nothing cruel 
this time, only a trifle disgusting. 
Some old general of a Maroon had 
obtained those trophies, those sure 
attestations, from a churchyard that 
lay convenient. Voila tout / 

With the beginning ofthiscentury 
a better feeling began to subsist be- 
tween the Maroons and the British. 
Upon the whole they have stood 
very well upon the stipulations of 
treaties made. Whilst slavery last- 
ed they lent efficient aid towards 
the capture of runaway negroes, for 
whose restoration they were paid 
a fixed sum per head; and they 
now seem to have forgotten all the 
wrongs that, with more or less in- 
justice, they attributed to us for 
our strenuous opposition to their 
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independence. They take it as a 
great honour to be visited by the 
white man; and so often as this 
happens, there is much rough hos- 
pitality and a wild saturnalia. They 
are said to be good Christians now; 
but upon this point, as several 
others, much turns on a definition. 
Their belief in Obeah men is un- 
bounded ; and for reputed witches 
and wizards, Maroonland may vie 
with England, Scotland, or even 
New England itself, in times gone 
by. They are a remarkably fine 
set of people, in physical stature 
and mental capabilities far above 
the other Jamaica blacks. It has 
been assumed indeed, but on what 
seems no good authority, that old 
Carib, or aboriginal, blood mingles 
with that of the negro in the Ma- 
roon population. The opinion is 
improbable. The Spaniards are 
described as having made a total 
clearance of the entire native race. 
Whilst the Maroons gave ustrouble, 
much was alleged against the im- 
policy of the ordinances which re- 
stricted them within certain limits. 
It was argued that if they had been 
allowed to mingle freely with the 
rest of the negro community, time 
might have wrought an amalgama- 
tion of the two. Against the vali- 
dity of that opinion much might 
be adduced ; at any rate this much 
is certain, viz. that since the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the Maroons have 
shown no disposition to merge into 
the general negro population of 
Jamaica. They still prefer their 
mountain life, their hunter’s habits ; 
and while wild pigs are to be had 
in plenty, these people will hardly 
settle down into the condition of 
any sober agricultural occupation. 
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SHE sits there expectant to watch the beginning— 
Her lightness of spirits half dashed by the ‘ blues’— 
With cheers in her heart for the crew who are winning, 
Whilst tears fill her eyes for the ones who must lose. 
If you'll narrowly watch ’midst the noise and contention, 
You'll note, as her Arab paws proudly the dust, 
A deftly-twined bouquet of speedwell and gentian 
"Neath her little white collar half carelessly thrust ! 
The tint of a night in the still summer weather 
Her tight-fitting habit just serves to unfold, 
Whilst delicate cuffs are scarce fastened together 
By dainty-wrought fetters of turquoise and gold. 
Ah, climax of sweet girlish neutral devices ! 
What smiles for the winners, for losers what sighs !— 


She has twined her fair hair with the colonrs of Isis, 





: Whilst those of the Cam glitter bright in her eyes. 
2 J. A. S. 
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Book the First. 


CHAPTER V. 


A LITTLE SHAKE, 


Mr. CLITHERO was puzzled. He 
was an observant young man, and 
of an ambitious turn of mind, con- 
ceiving that it would be a very fine 
thing to become a solicitor in due 
process of time, a solicitor on the 
exact pattern of Mr. Eliot Foster, 
whom he held in much admiration 
and reverence, as an example of 
learning and application, and a 
model of methodical and business- 
like habits. But Mr. Eliot Foster 
had puzzled his deferential clerk a 
good deal for several days, and 
especially by a certain restlessness 
entirely foreign to his habits. ‘ It 
isn’t money that’s bothering him,’ 
said Mr. Clithero to himselfone day, 
when he had gone into his employ- 
er’s private room for the third time 
since the commencement of busi- 
ness hours, and found him walking 
up and down between the narrow 
windows. ‘It isn’t money that’s 
bothering him—lucky for Aim. 
Shouldn’t I like to have Ais ba- 
lance’ and here Mr. Clithero, 
who had not the remotest know- 
ledge of the condition of Mr. 
Eliot Foster’s affairs, whistled 
with a sage emphasis which in- 
duced his fellow-clerks to look 
at him anxiously, and enviously 


to suppose old Foster was taking 
him into his confidence, which was 
just as probable as his taking him 
into partnership. Mr. Clithero’s 
powers of observation were not 
altogether at fault in this instance. 
Mr. Eliot Foster had something 
bothering him, and that something 
was not money, at least it was not 
his own money. He was uneasy 
in his mind, unsatisfied in his con- 
science, and vexed with himself ; 
a very unusual combination of sen- 
sations for the calm and self-pos- 
sessed lawyer. He had duly re- 
ceived an intimation that Julia 
Peyton’s marriage was an accom- 
plished fact, but he knew no more ; 
he had no knowledge of the spirit 
in which Stephen Haviland’s fa- 
mily had received the intelligence, 
or whether the strong-minded plan 
she had unfolded to him for the 
management of the Havilands had 
achieved even an instalment of 
success. He found it difficult to 
realise the truth ; to picture to him- 
self Julia Peyton married, in an 
independent position, raised above 
the exigencies and vicissitudes 
which had marked her life ever 
since he had an opportunity of 
watching its troubled and turbu- 
lent course. It was difficult, in- 


explicably painful to him, though 
there never had been ‘hope,’ as 
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the phrase is, for him, in his love 
of the haughty, capricious, ambi- 
tious, unmanageable woman, who 
had had the power to force him to 
sin against his own self-respect as 
no other human being had ever 
forced or beguiled him into sin- 
ning. Still, she had been of such 
moment, of such meaning, in his 
life, that he could not grow speedily 
reconciled to the knowledge that 
there was an end ofthat. She had 
valued him, certainly, for what he 
had been worth to her; but that 
was over. He had told her he had 
no faith in her having reached the 
termination of her troubles, and of 
the services he could render her; 
but in his heart he felt that her 
boast was well founded—felt it 
with keen mortification, and then 
felt ashamed of himself for feeling 
it at all. ‘She is a woman who 
must succeed, if she only chooses 
to try,’ he thought, pondering his 
own weakness in attempted self- 
exculpation, ‘in making either a 
fool or a slave of any man. I 
wonder which she makes of Havi- 
land; probably both.’ The yoke 
she had laid upon Mr. Eliot Foster 
was one which did not weigh light- 
ly, and was not easily cast off. She 
had shaken it, and loosened it not 
a little indeed, in their last inter- 
view, but his neck was still bent 
under it. It was not that he 
grudged her elevation, her escape 
into a higher and brighter atmo- 
sphere than that in which his life— 
which, in such unfrequent moods 
as his present, he was wont to de- 
signate, in the strict privacy of his 
meditations, as ‘rusty’"—was passed. 
No, he was glad to know that she 
was henceforth to possess all she 
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set so high a price upon. He 
wondered a little at her standard 
of value ; but that was all. ‘I have 
nothing to do but forget her now,’ 
he thought ; ‘she has got all she 
wanted from me.’ He would have 
been glad if that process of forget- 
ting had inaugurated itself more 
decisively and progressed more 
speedily ; he was tired of think- 
ing and wondering about her, and 
the image of the disowned, for- 
saken child presented itself to the 
lawyer’s mind with unpleasant per- 
tinacity. ‘ Not but he is better with 
poor Mary, in any case; she is 
dull and narrow, but she is a good 
woman, and will do her duty by 
him conscientiously. Still, it is 
such an unnatural thing, such an 
unwomanly thing ;—one cannot 
blame Haviland much, of course, 
when she was willing to do it ; but 
she would never have had such a 
proposition from me.’ And then 
Mr. Eliot Foster, the last man 
whom anyone would have sus- 
pected of the exercise of his ima- 
gination in a sentimental direction, 
fell into a reverie in which he pic- 
tured to himself the life on which 
Julia Peyton had entered, and that 
which he had offered her and she 
had refused, from which he was 
aroused by the entrance of Mr. 
Clithero, who laid some letters on 
the table, and announced Mr. 
Burdett. 

‘How are you, Foster?’ said 
Mr. Burdett heartily ; ‘ you’re not 
looking quite so right as usual. 
Very busy, eh?’ 

‘Not at all busy, just now,’ said 
Mr. Eliot Foster, shaking hands 
with his esteemed client. £ Quite 
at your service. What can I do 
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for you? Anything in the Don- 
nington affair ? 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr. Bur- 
dett, settling himself comfortably 
in the round-backed chair, which 
had such various occupants in its 
time. ‘I haven't come to you, in 
fact, on business at all, at least not 
on law business. I thought, as I 
had a little time to spare, I would 
just drop in and ask you something 
about this marriage.’ 

‘ Marriage?’ said Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter interrogatively. 

‘Yes, Stephen Haviland’s—my 
wife’s brother, you know. I suppose 
you have heard of it, haven’t you? 
A deuced unpleasant business for 
us all, I can tell you. No offence to 
your friend, Foster; but you can- 
not wonder that we don’t like Ha- 
viland’s marrying Miss Peyton.’ 

‘Ah, yes, ‘hat marriage,’ said 
Mr. Foster, evading the question 
of offence to his friend. ‘I know 
—yes, I heard of it—in fact from 
the lady herself.’ Mr. Eliot Foster 
rose, and arranged some of the 
protruding scraps of paper in the 
grate with the toe of his boot. 

‘He’s taking it coolly, considering 
he sent the woman into the house,’ 
thought Mr. Burdett; but as he 
saw that the lawyer had no inten- 
tion of speaking again until he 
had spoken, he resumed : 

‘Mrs. Burdett does not like it, 
and her sisters will be of her 
opinion ; but, as I tell her, it can’t 
be helped, and we must all make 
the best of it. Don’t you think so, 
Foster ?” 

* Of course I think so; what else 
could any sensible person think ?” 
returned Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘I was 
not at all surprised at the circum- 
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stance myself. Miss Peyton is 
very handsome and very accom- 
plished ; and I think I understood 
that Mr. Haviland has not long 
returned from India. I rather won- 
der his sisters did not anticipate 
such a result from his meeting 
such a person as Miss Peyton 
under such circumstances ; it cer- 
tainly did not surprise me.’ 

‘ Very likely ; but then, you see, 
they did not know what Miss Pey- 
ton was like, and they did not 
particularly care ; and they certainly 
will be savage. I can answer for 
Mrs. Burdett’s feelings.’ 

‘If you can answer for Mrs. 
Burdett’s conduct, it will be more 
to the purpose,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster coolly; ‘I know nothing 
of Mr. Haviland, and I have not 
heard much; but I fancy, from 
what I have heard, that he will 
not be much affected by any re- 
monstrances, especially as they 
must come too late.’ 

‘ No, by Jove,’ said Mr. Burdett, 
with a strongly confirmatory nod 
of the head ; ‘ Haviland’s as stub- 
born as a mule, and as proud as 
the devil; and I am rather glad 
he said nothing till the thing was 
done ; for if he had, it would have 
been impossible to keep the women 
quiet, and an unpleasant and un- 
wise family quarrel must have been 
the result. If they can be kept 
from putting their wrath upon 
paper now, all may be well, and 
for my part, since Haviland was 
such a fool as to marry at all, I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t marry 
to please himself instead of other 
people. But I thought I would 
just ask you, as Mrs. Haviland 
first heard of Miss Peyton through 
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you, what you thought of the affair, 
and whether you know anything of 
her beyond what you told me 
when she applied for the situa- 
tion ?” 

‘Really,’ said Mr. Foster, ‘I 
cannot tell you what I think of the 
marriage, beyond what everyone 
must think who knows Mr. Havi- 
land’s wealth and position ; ofcourse 
it’s a capital match for a dependent 
girl like Miss Peyton. I don’t 
know Haviland, you see, and I do 
know her, and—’ 

‘And you think Haviland’s a 
lucky dog, don’t you? That's 
about it, eh, Foster? and Mr. 
Burdett chuckled, after a fashion 
which it was particularly fortunate 
for him that his Selina was not 
there to observe. 

Mr. Eliot Foster smiled grimly. 
He did think Stephen Haviland a 
‘lucky dog; but he was not 
pleased to know that he thought 
so, and still less was he pleased 
that any third person should dis- 
cern his sentiments. 

‘Mrs. Haviland is handsome, 
accomplished, and quite fitted by 
her manners and address to occupy 
any position in life,’ he replied, 
with true legal coldness of tone 
and glance; ‘ Mrs. Burdett need 
not fear that her sister-in-law will 
disgrace her in any way. What 
Mrs. Haviland gains by her mar- 
riage, outside money and position, 
I don’t know; but I don’t think 
Mr. Haviland is to be pitied, how- 
ever he may be blamed.’ 

‘Do you happen to know any- 
thing more of the lady than you 
have already told me?’ said Mr. 
Burdett, who instinctively felt that 
the other was on his guard. ‘I 
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don’t really mind the thing a bit; 
as I said before, I don’t see any 
reason why Haviland shouldn’t 
please himself; but of course one 
naturally feels a little curiosity 
about a new member thus sud- 
denly imported into a family; and 
as I am really anxious to smooth 
matters over for all parties, I should 
like to know anything you can tell 
me.’ 

‘I cannot add anything to what 
I told you when Miss Peyton went 
to Mrs. Haviland,’ replied Mr. 
Eliot Foster ;.‘you heard all I could 
tell you, then; it was not very 
much, and it was not very uncom- 
mon or interesting. My own know- 
ledge of her was through her father, 
whom I had to help professionally 
in his difficulties, as I told you 
at the time. The Peytons had 
no relations here, and no friends 
except myself, and I did little for 
them,—indeed, I was never called 
upon to do much: they were of 
American origin, as you know.’ 

‘Yes, I remember you told me 
so, said Mr. Burdett. ‘ Well, 
there’s really nothing to object to 
in all that, and I do hope the 
whole business will blow over, and 
nothing come of it.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster tried hard to 
look entirely unconcerned, to wear 
an expression ofcountenance which 
should signify to Mr. Burdett that, 
while he took a certain degree of 
friendly interest in the affair in 
question, as a matter of import- 
ance to his client, he did not feel 
himself personally involved, how- 
ever remotely, in any of the dis- 
agreeables included. His com- 
mand of feature was considerable, 
but so imperfectly did he convey 
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to Mr. Burdett the impression 
which he desired, that that gentle- 
man said rather hastily and awk- 
wardly : 

* Of course you understand, Fos- 
ter, that I don’t for a moment 
mean to impute any blame to 
you.’ 

‘Of course not,’ returned Mr. 
Eliot Foster in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact tone, as he twirled a heavy 
bunch of seals slowly about the 
forefinger of his right hand. 

Mr. Burdett said nothing for 
more than a minute, during which 
the lawyer still twirled the seals, 
and still looked at him. Then 
he said suddenly, and with fresh 
vehemence : 

‘ By Jove, I should like to see 
her!’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster released his 
features from restraint. He suf- 
fered himself to smile very kindly 
at Mr. Burdett, and said, not at all 
in his legal tone, 

‘You will not fail to admire her 
when you do see her, and I hope 
you will be her friend. Not that 
she is not a woman to hold her 
own anywhere, as far as I know of 
her ; but still, women can always 
make things more or less unpleasant 
for women, and I should really be 
glad if this marriage should turn 
out well.’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said Mr. 
Burdett; ‘I quite see what you 
mean, and I will do my best to 
make things smooth.’ 

‘That’s well,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster. ‘And now let me ask 
you if there’s anything at all new 
in the Donnington matter ?” 

The two gentlemen then fell to 
the discussion of business, and the 
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subject of their previous conver- 
sation was not again touched upon 
until Mr. Burdett rose to go, when 
he said to Mr. Eliot Foster, 

‘Do you keep up any corre- 
spondence with Miss Peyton—Mrs. 
Stephen Haviland, I should say ? 

‘No,’ said Mr. Foster promptly ; 
‘why ?” 

‘Only because I thought, if you 
did, you might give her a hint not 
to mind about the women ; they'll 
be all right after a while, and you 
might tell her—’ 

‘That she will find a friend in 
you. Perhaps I may make an op- 
portunity of telling her that, and, 
if she’s the sensible woman I take 
her for, it will be valuable infor- 
mation to her. But I can tell you 
one thing pretty confidently about 
Mrs. Stephen Haviland: I don’t 
think she’s at all likely to mind 
about the women.’ 

*Strong-minded, eh?’ said Mr. 
Burdett, anticipating the obnoxious 
phrase, which was not yet current. 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter. Then the two shook hands 
and parted; and as Mr. Burdett 
took his way to the livery-stable 
where his dog-cart awaited him, he 
looked cheerful and amused. 

‘I did not get much news out of 
Foster,’ he thought; ‘he’s a cautious 
chap, to be sure; but most likely 
he had really nothing more to tell. 
But, if I’m not very much mistaken, 
unlikely a subject as he looks, 
Foster has made a fool of himself 
in that same quarter.’ 

Mr. Burdett had a trick of using 
this slighting expression as an easy 
and appropriate synonym for love 
and marriage—the trick was not 
complimentary to his Selina, but 
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when out of her presence Frank 
had rather a way of being uncom- 
plimentary to Selina. As he seated 
himself, and started his fast-trotting 
dark bay, Frank Burdett smiled 
still more broadly. ‘Very hand- 
some and strong-minded, very ac- 
complished, and not at all likely 
to mind the women. By Jove, I 
think my new relative is just the 
person to astonish the Havilands ” 
* * * * 7 

Mrs, Burdett had employed a 
portion of the time during which 
her husband was absent in writing 
to her sister, Mrs. Marsh. She 
was a voluminous and diffuse letter- 
writer, and believed herself to be 
a proficient in the polite epistolary 
art, which she accordingly held to 
be amongst the noblest exercises 
of the human intellect, and she 
was apt to speak of writing a ‘ good’ 
letter as an accomplishment, if not 
quite peculiar to the Havilands, at 
least shared by a few other favoured 
human beings to a limited extent. 
Rapidity, except indeed of temper, 
was not Mrs. Burdett’s forte ; she 
did not admire that quality. ‘ Your 
very ready people, who do every- 
thing in a hurry, and consequently 
do everything badly,’ were objects 
of lofty scorn to her; and Mrs, 
Burdett never concealed her senti- 
ments. She was one of the rudest 
women in existence, and she genu- 
inely, veritably believed herself to 
be one of the most candid and 
sincere. Shortly after Mr. Burdett 
had left her, she had commenced 
her letter to her sister Maria. This 
was certain to be a lengthy epistle, 
not only because Mrs. Burdett’s 
letters were always long, but be- 


cause she had to relate and descant 
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upon the family misfortune which 
had befallen the Havilands, and 
also because she was very parti- 
cular (‘ conscientious’ she called it) 
about postage, foreign postage espe- 
cially. Not to weigh the paper to 
an extreme, nicety, fill it up and 
cross it on all four sides, and then 
perform a feat of caligraphic in- 
genuity by a postscript under the 
fold, neatly and squarely avoiding 
the seal, would have been an im- 
possibility to Mrs. Burdett. On 
the present occasion she did not 
perform the customary feat; she 
left the fold unwritten upon until 
she could add the result of the 
evening’s conversation with Frank 
over the circumstance which she 
somewhat inconsistently called a 
‘ judgment’—for it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive, and it would have 
been terrible to face, Mrs. Burdett’s 
anger had she been gravely asked 
what ‘judgment’ had the Havi- 
lands incurred. * No doubt she was 
secretly of opinion that Divine Pro- 
vidence had a favourite among 
them, and that favourite was known 
to mankind as Selina Burdett; but 
she was none the less convinced 
of the general Haviland privileges. 
Profane persons with that danger- 
ous gift, an undisciplined sense of 
humour, were in the habit of deriv- 
ing some lamentably unwarranted 
amusement from Mrs. Burdett’s 
manner of observing the little for- 
malities, more usual then than now, 
of recognition of the divine inter- 
ference in mundane matters. ‘ Hu- 
manly speaking,’ or ‘ Please God,’ 
or ‘ Under Providence,’ were phrases 
in very frequent use with Mrs, Bur- 
dett ; and she had a comfortable, 
satisfied way of employing them, 
GG 











as though she was quite in the 
divine confidence, but thought this 
little recognition graceful. She had 
dwelt at great length upon the 
‘judgment,’ and had commented 
pretty severely upon the ‘time- 
serving spirit’ of the astute Frank 
in advising her to endure what 
could not be cured, and the ‘miser- 
able weakness’ which could recog- 
nise an excuse for Stephen in this 
‘wretched creature’s’ beauty, and 
had congratulated her sister warmly 
upon her absence from England, 
which rendered it unnecessary for 
her to take any notice of the 
‘judgment.’ And she left her 
not-quite-concluded task in light- 
ened spirits. The Burdetts dined 
out that evening, and the pre- 
scient Frank took care to ad- 
vise his wife—of course suggesting 
that the excellent idea originated 
with her—that she had much bet- 
ter not let her opinion of her 
brother’s marriage become known 
to the Templars, their entertainers ; 
‘for, as you said, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Burdett, ‘they won’t feel any 
curiosity if nothing in our manner 
excites it, and they can’t 4now un- 
less we tell them.’ Being desirous 
of keeping up her consequence 
and that of the Havilands with the 
Templars, Selina acted on her hus- 
band’s artfully-administered advice, 
which he perceived with so much 
pleasure that it caused him to be 
taken in a snare. He actually told 
Selina that he had seen Mr. Eliot 
Foster, had elicited nothing new 
from him concerning Stephen’s 
wife, but had formed a shrewd sus- 
picion that the lady in question 
might have been Mrs. Eliot Foster, 
had she felt so disposed. Mrs. 
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Burdett accordingly filled up the 
‘fold’ of her letter in the following 
terms : ‘ Frank has seen and ques- 
tioned the unprincipled man, his 
lawyer, to whose unscrupulous re- 
commendation we owe the introduc- 
tion of this person to my mother, 
and indirectly —TI desire to do justice 
even to him—the judgment which 
has come upon us. Frank, I regret to 
say, had already insulted me by some 
attempt to excuse our poor infatuated 
Stephen on the score of this person's 
beauty, and I presume he got a very 
glowing description of her from Mr. 
Foster, the lawyer. I need hardly 
say I did not permit him to dwell 
upon the subject to me, but I heard 
enough to fill me with a horrid sus- 
picion that the judgment is far 
heavier than we at first supposed. 
Frank thinks Mr. Foster was in 
love with this person, and would 
have married her had she accepted 
him. Of course, this is too absurd, 
and so like Frank, who is always 
ready, just like a man, to make ex- 
cuses for a handsome woman. I see 
the matter in a very different light ; 
I am obliged to see it so. My know- 
ledge of the world leaves meno choice; 
and my belief is that the p.rson re- 
commended to my mother by this un- 
principled man was no other than 
his own cast-off mistress. Is it 
reasonable, my dear Maria, to sup- 
pose a creature like that, carning her 
bread in a dependent situation, would 
have let the chance of marrying a 
man in a decent position in life, and 
with a vood business, like this Mr. 
Foster, slip? This is, of course, 
confidential ; may the full extent of 
the judgment that has been inflicted 
upon us remain known to you and 
to me only ! As Havilands, my dear 
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sister, and I trust worthy of that 
privilege, we shall know how to bear 
it, and to hide it from the world, 
always so ready to exclaim, “ How 
are the mighty fallen !”’ Were the 
resources of the ‘ fold’ came to an 
end, and Selina felt that in this 
family crisis she at least had done 
her duty. 

There was a provoking intelli- 
gence in the expression of Mrs. 
Burdett’s face whenever Frank al- 
luded to Mr. Eliot Foster, in the 
course of the following few days, 
which he did not understand and 
did not like; but he contented him- 
self with remarking to himself, 
apropos of the Havilands, that they 
were a wrong-headed, exasperating 
lot, and was well content that he 
achieved the victory of inducing 
her to write a civil letter to Stephen 
Haviland without a preliminary 
battle with his Selina. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eliot Foster felt 
well pleased with the result of 
his interview with Mr. Burdett. 
‘ That’s a good fellow,’ he thought; 
‘a genuine good fellow. I never 
saw his wife, but I fancy she’s some- 
what of a Tartar, and somewhat 
more ofa fool. He will be a good 
friend to her, and that too where 
and when I could not be of any 
use. I told him just enough to 
please and interest him. How little 
Julia thought I should so soon have 
it in mypowerto doher agood turn !” 


It was on a beautiful day in the 
very depth and heart ofthe summer, 
when the country round Meriton 
was looking, as only English country 
in the woodland districts ever does 
look, almost overpoweringly rich 
in luxuriant beauty, and when her 
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new home presented its most charm- 
ing appearance, that Mrs. Stephen 
Haviland experienced the first un- 
pleasant sensation which came to 
trouble her triumph. 

Julia, who had strictly adhered 
to the resolution she had taken in 
London, devoted a good deal of 
time every morning to Mrs. Havi- 
land. The blind old lady was very 
happy in her society, and enjoyed 
it more in their changed relation 
to each other than she had at first 
believed possible. Her daughter- 
in-law was to her all which she had 
been as her companion, and her 
son’s wife into the bargain ; so that 
now Mrs. Haviland could in- 
dulge unrestrainedly, without being 
checked by any scruple as to her 
own egotism or the lack of interest 
on the part of the listener, in talk 
ing of her son. The topic must 
necessarily be as charming to his 
wife as to his mother, the old lady 
thought; and if she was just a little 
wrong, the mistake was not of a 
serious character. They ‘ got on’ 
together admirably. Julia put her 
strength of will into the determina- 
tion to make her mother-in-law 
happy, and she did it. She had 
profited by her former relations 
with Mrs. Haviland, and used her 
remarkably acute perceptions to 
form a tolerably correct estimate 
of all the members of the family ; 
but she was now so sure of her own 
position and power, that she felt 
she had nothing whatever to fear 
from them, and should probably 
have very little to do with them. 
Julia was not so very fond of hear- 
ing all the particulars of her hus- 
band’s childhood and boyhood as 
his mother supposed, but she pre- 








ferred that topic to discourses upon 
Mesdames Fanshaw, Marsh, and 
Burdett ; and besides, she steadily 
sacrificed her own pleasure to that 
of her old friend. Thus Mrs. 
Haviland came to believe in the 
existence on Julia’s part of an in- 
tense and absorbing devotion to 
Stephen, which completely achieved 
the conquest of her heart, and so 
rapidly removed all her timid 
scruples and apprehensions, that 
the new ménage at Meriton was not 
a month old before the old lady 
would have found it impossible to 
realise that the first intimation of 
her son’s intention to marry Miss 
Peyton had caused her a shock of 
disquiet and distrust. 

It was the custom of the two 
ladies to walk in the flower-garden, 
which had been such a source of 
pleasure formerly to Mrs. Havi- 
land, every morning. The windows 
of the breakfast-room opened upon 
this garden, and the old lady would 
frequently walk there, leaning upon 
Julia’s arm, until her son made his 
appearance and called them to 
breakfast. They were standing 
there on the beautiful morning 
already referred to, and the old 
lady, with a perfectly unaffected 
appearance of cheerfulness, was 
exercising her memory of the dis- 
position and contents of the flower- 
beds. Julia was looking magnifi- 
cently handsome and _ serenely 
happy as she stood in the pure 
morning air, her white dress and 
fluttering ribbons stirred, like her 
rich hair, by the passing of the 
scented breeze. 

‘I never liked a mixture of 
colours in flowers,’ the old lady 
was saying; ‘and the pinks and 
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carnations in particular I liked to 
keep apart. How does the border 
of white pinks round the verbena- 
bed look ?” 

‘Very well indeed,’ said Julia; 
‘if you will sit here on the bench 
for a minute, I will go and bring you 
one or two of the white pinks.’ 

She went to the verbena-bed, 
and gathered a few of the flowers 
which formed its fragrant, delicate 
border. As she came towards the 
place she had left, looking at the 
flowers for which she had plucked 
a background of geranium-leaf, she 
saw that her husband had joined 
his mother, and that he had a 
packet of letters in his hand. She 
gave him a bright smile, laid the 
little bouquet on his mother’s lap, 
and said : 

‘Are the letters delivered al- 
ready? It is very early, isn’t it? 

‘O no; it is at least an hour too 
soon,’ Stephen Haviland answered ; 
‘these letters are from Maria and 
her husband. They are very fond 
of sending them otherwise than 
through the post, whenever they 
can manage it; and I was just 
telling my mother that our old 
friend Hugh Gaynor has arrived 
at the vicarage, and brought these 
letters.’ Then, addressing his mo- 
ther, as he gave her his arm and 
led her to the house, he continued, 
‘I shall ride over to Burnham after 
breakfast, and, if you and Julia 
have no objection, ask Hugh to 
dine with us to-morrow; it’s no 
good asking him to-day—of course 
he could not leave his father so 
soon. Maria says his health is all 
right again, and he wants a curacy 
somewhere where there’s plenty 
of poverty and wickedness—the 
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old story over again. 
what a queer fellow he is !’ 

‘A very good fellow, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Haviland ; ‘I wish, for 
the sake of the poor and the rich 
too, for that matter, there were a 
good many more such clergymen 
as Hugh Gaynor. How glad he 
will be to see you 

‘ He will indeed,’ said Stephen; 
and then, remembering that his 
wife was a stranger to the subject 
of their dialogue, he turned his 
head towards her, while he placed 
his mother in her invariable seat, 
and said : 

‘ We are talking ofan old school- 
fellow of mine, who has just come 
back from Naples, a son of the 
Vicar of Burnham, Mr. Gaynor. 
By the bye, Julia, I suppose as it 
isn’t our parish, and Mrs. Gaynor 
is an invalid, you don’t know them 
at all.’ 

Julia had taken her place at the 
breakfast-table, and was looking 
straight before her with a fixed 
grave expression. She did not 
look at her husband, but her colour 
changed slightly as she said : 

‘No, I have never seen Mr. or 
Mrs. Gaynor, and I did not know 
there was ason. They sent cards 
here, but your mother has not felt 
inclined to drive so far as Burn- 
ham.’ 

‘Then you and I will ride over ; 
they are queer old people, and I 
don’t care for them ; but now that 
Hugh is likely to be there for some 
time, I must do the civil.’ 

‘ Are you and Mr. Hugh Gaynor 
very intimate ?” 

‘We are, and I hope we shall 
be again; but I have not seen 
him since he went to his first cu- 
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racy,—he would go into the Church, 
though all his family were dead 
against it; and I went out to 
India.’ 

‘Is Mr. Gaynor a young man? 
asked Julia. 

‘ He and I are exactly the same 
age. My uncle gave his father the 
living of Burnham ; they had been 
friends and schoolfellows ; and it 
was the only thing I ever heard of 
his giving anyone in the whole 
course of his selfish old life; and 
Hugh knew all this place well as 
a boy, before I had ever seen it. I 
fancy the old man would have 
done something handsome for him 
if he had not insisted on becoming 
a parson. You think so, don’t you, 
mother ?” 

‘I have heard your father say his 
brother took a great interest in the 
Gaynors, my dear. We never knew 
much of them. There was a little 
unpleasantness after we came here 
—TI had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘No; I’m quite sure of that,’ said 
Stephen. ‘ And it will be all right 
now that Hugh has come home.— 
Julia, you have forgotten to give 
me my tea.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said. 
Then, as she handed him his cup, 
she said, with a little effort, 

‘Has Mr. Gaynor been abroad 
for a long time ?” 

‘For two years, I believe. His 
health broke down from overwork 
in some horrible seaport—Devon- 
port, I think, or some place near 
it—which was a perfect sink of 
poverty and vice; and they sent him 
to Italy to save his life.’ 

* My daughter Maria,’ said Mrs. 
Haviland, addressing herself to 
Julia, ‘told me some time ago— 
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indeed I think it was in the last 
letter I was able to read for my- 
self—that he was very near dying 
at Naples, but when he got a little 
better he wanted to get back at 
once to his work. However, they 
would not let him. I daresay he 
will not stay long at Burnham.’ 

‘At all events,’ said Stephen, 
‘we must see as much of him as 
possible in the time.’ 

More than once during this brief 
conversation Julia had glanced 
with some anxiety at the letters 
which her husband had placed on 
the table. Had he read them? 
Surely not, she thought ; or, if he 
had, they contained nothing of an 
unpleasant nature. Anything like 
timidity was so unnatural to her, 
that Julia felt her nerves must in- 
deed have been shaken when she 
could hesitate to ask questions she 
wished to ask. She did hesitate, 
however, and Stephen uncon- 
sciously came to her relief. 

‘I shall start immediately,’ he 
said ; ‘Hugh sent his father’s groom 
here with the letters, and he says 
they are sure to be at home all day. 
So I shall hand these letters over to 
you to read them to my mother.’ 
He pushed them towards her as he 
spoke, and Julia took them up. 

‘Are they from Maria?’ asked 
the old lady very placidly. A let- 
ter from Maria was not by any 
means a priceless blessing to Maria’s 
family, and in Mrs. Haviland’s new- 
born courage and condition of con- 
tent she felt that it really did not 
matter much what Maria said about 
Stephen’s marriage. She could 
wait to know with perfect patience. 
It could not be anything abusive, 
or Stephen would not have al- 
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lowed Julia to see the letter. So 
much the better for everyone, and 
especially for Maria. 

Mrs. Marsh entertained certain 
decided and immutable opinions 
concerning the view which a Havi- 
land was bound to take of foreign, 
countries, and the tone, partly 
patronising and partly compas- 
sionate, which it behoved her to 
adopt in her letters during and 
concerning her sojourn abroad. 
This mental condition, not by any 
means an uncommon one for the 
British female, rendered her letters 
rather amusing productions to any- 
one gifted with a sense of humour. 
She did not lay claim to the pos- 
session of such epistolary talent 
as Mrs. Burdett’s; it was of faith 
among the Havilands that Selina’s 
letters were incomparable. Mrs. 
Stephen Haviland was not a 
stranger to Mrs. Marsh’s style, but 
these particular letters interested 
her for more reasons than one. 

The two ladies adjourned to the 
garden, and when the elder was 
seated comfortably on thecushioned 
bench the younger read the letters 
to her. It was not until near the 
termination of Mrs. Marsh’s epistle, 
which contained much _ political 
wisdom, a little misty theology, and 
a lecture on Vesuvius and the 
Bourbons, that Julia found any 
allusion to herself. Half-way down 
the last page Mrs. Marsh wrote : 
‘The last post has brought us 
Stephen’s letter. He informs us 
of his marriage. Such congratula- 
tions as we can offer without know- 
ing the lady, we beg you to make 
acceptable to him.’ 

Julia read this cool phrase with 
an unchanging voice, and steadily 
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concluded the letter without inter- 
posing a remark. But Mrs. Havi- 
land felt and looked uncomfortable. 
She laid her thin, white, almost 
transparent, hand on her daughter- 
in-law’s arm, and said: ‘ You must 
not mind Maria, my dear. She is 
very sensible, you know, and has a 
great deal of judgment, and she 
never takes anything for granted. 
You and she will be very good 
friends, especially,’ added the old 
lady after an instant’s hesitation, 
‘if Hugh Gaynor is prepossessed 
in your favour.’ 

‘Mrs. Marsh thinks very highly 
of Mr. Gaynor, then?’ asked Julia. 

‘Yes, my dear. She has men- 
tioned him frequently in her letters. 
You don’t need to /ry to please any- 
one, but still I should be glad if 
Hugh Gaynor thought as I do.’ 

Julia took the hand that lay upon 
her arm and kissed it tenderly. 

‘I am so happy,’ she said,—but 
her face, which her companion 
could not see, was troubled,—‘ with 
you and Stephen, that perhaps I 
hardly care enough for the good 
opinion of others. But if it will 
please you, and I am sure it will, 
I will endeavour that Mr. Gaynor 
shall give a good report of me to 
Mrs. Marsh. Would you mind my 
leaving you now? I have letters to 
write this morning.’ 

‘Not in the least, my dear. I 
shall stay here quite contentedly. 
The scent of the flowers and the 
music in the air keep me com- 
pany.’ 

It was with a perturbed spirit 
that Julia Haviland reéntered the 
house and sought the solitude of 
her dressing-room. But it was 
characteristic of her that she 
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thought, as she went, of the peace- 
ful spirit which her mother-in-law’s 
answer evinced, and wondered at 
the patience thus wrought by ex- 
perience. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING A CURATE. 

THE Reverend Hugh Gaynor 
was a much more remarkable man 
and cleric in the time when Julia 
Haviland awaited his appearance 
at Meriton with an anxious and 
perturbed spirit than he would be 
in the present day, when clerical 
eccentricities are numerous and 
various. He was considerably in 
advance of his age, which had not 
yet entered the ‘earnest’ epoch, 
and to which Ritualism, with all the 
rows therefrom arising, was un- 
known. He would not have been 
accounted an Evangelical accord- 
ing to modern interpretation ; he 
preferred the Gospel according to 
the Apostles, to the Gospel accord- 
ing to Exeter Hall; and muscular 
Christianity was not in his line. 
Indeed, he was of a delicate con- 
stitution, and by nature rather in- 
tellectually than physically active. 
Hugh Gaynor had become a clergy- 
man—he had a great dislike to 
hearing that proceeding designated 
‘gone into the Church’—because 
he truly believed it was his vocation 
todoso. Hehad encountered a good 
deal of opposition and endured 
much trial in the carrying out of 
his purpose,—none keener than the 
certain, if slow, quenching of his 
own enthusiasm,—and disappoint- 
ment in his estimate of all the good 
his zeal, industry, energy, and de- 
votion were to do. He lost heart 
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after a time, but only for a time, 
when he had thoroughly fathomed 
the depth of the hopeless stolidity, 
the utter spiritual incapacity, the 
mere animal perceptions, of the 
British agriculturist classes ; when 
he found himself forced to wonder 
impatiently, sometimes almost arti- 
culately, and at imminent risk of 
scandalising some complacent by- 
stander, whether these people had 
any souls to be saved or lost. It 
really did seem as if the one event 
would hardly be worth the trouble, 
so little could they be brought to 
understand the necessity or appre- 
ciate the privilege ; and the other 
—well, it seemed profane, even 
unspoken, but could it be quite 
just ? so little could they be brought 
to understand anything about ‘ sin, 
righteousness, and the judgment to 
come.’ Burnham Vicarage was a 
capital house, and the living of 
Burnham was a very good thing in 
the ecclesiastical-preferment line ; 
and Hugh Gaynor might have been 
as happy and as popular a young 
curate as any in England, besides 
being exceptionally well-off, in the 
employ of his own father, with the 
‘run’ of the house and the particu- 
larly well-appointed stables, espe- 
cially as his spiritual pastor and 
master was a parson of the good 
old-fashioned sort, who troubled 
himself very little about the souls 
of mankind, including his own. 
The Rev. Theobald Gaynor had 
more than one vexation to sustain 
connected with his ‘ excessively 
provoking’son. ‘ Hugh really was 
unbearable ; so totally unlike other 
people, and thinking himself always 
right and everybody else wrong ; 
just as if his father, who has been 
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thirty years in the Church, was not 
likely to know what was best for a 
curate ;’ such were the comments 
of Mrs. Gaynor, a cold little wo- 
man, of a frugal and not expansive 
mind, whose faith in her husband 
impressed the observer rather as 
the evidence of a subtle kind of 
egotism than as that of the fervent, 
unreasoning, and unreasonable af- 
fection which is always pardonable, 
however silly. What the Rev. 
Theobald thought best for a curate 
was, that he should form an esti- 
mate of his rector’s duty on the 
most moderate scale consistent 
with not getting talked about, and 
should then go and do it himself, 
strictly avoiding ‘ new-fangled non- 
sense,’ and bothering the people 
with matters which they did not 
understand and did not want to 
understand. But to this moderate 
and easy standard the impracticable 
Hugh would not conform ; it ap- 
peared that he did not wish his 
duties to be moderate or his life to 
be easy; and this inexplicable be- 
haviour, ensuing on his obstinate 
preference for the clerical profes- 
sion, caused his father much annoy- 
ance. There was a touch of philo- 
sophy about the Rev. Theobald, 
however, and not a little dry and 
quiet humour; and he exercised 
both in his contemplation of his 
son’s brave endeavours to carry out 
his ideas of a clergyman’s duty, 
and especially in the direction of 
teaching, in the parish of Burnham. 
‘He will find out the use ofall that 
fine imagery and appeal to their 
imaginations before long,’ the 
amused parent would think with 
satisfaction ; ‘ and discover that he’s 
not going to be a prophet or a re- 
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former in his own or any other 
country; then perhaps he'll settle 
down,’ and let us and himself have 
a quiet life He would gently 
quiz his son’s sermons, which were 
indeed a little flowery just at first, 
though they became plain, un- 
adorned, and hard-hitting enough 
afterwards, especially when he tried 
to rouse his bucolic parishioners 
to anticipations ot the world to 
come. 

‘You won’t find it easy to fright- 
en them, my dear boy,’ the rector 
would‘ say ; ‘ Boguey won’t do it; 
and as to the other thing—now, 
do you really think “a land of 
pure delight, where saints immortal 
reign,” means anything at all, or 
anything pleasant, to Clarke and 
Jackson and Miller? A land 
running with beer and gin, where 
pipes and tobacco don’t cost any- 
thing, and there’s an unfailingly 
good market for their pigs, would 
be their notion of heaven, if you 
could get them to tell you the 
truth, or to have any notion at all 
on the subject; but they have not. 
There have you been preaching— 
a very pretty sermon indeed; I 
don’t know that I ever heard any- 
thing prettier or more incompre- 
hensible to the audience, and rather 
too long—about the likeness of the 
kingdom of heaven to a grain of 
mustard-seed, and its growing up 
into a tree, and the fowls of the 
air sheltering under its branches. 
I wonder what Tom Locke and 
his wife Sukey thought about all 
that, if they happened to take 
their minds off the dinner for a 
minute or two. My dear boy, 
mustard-seed does not grow at that 
rate here ; it is invariably associated 
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in the British mind with cress ; the 
tree isn’t known in Hampshire ; 
and if your pet section of the 
congregation went home with any 
notions at all in their heads, depend 
upon it they were compounded of 
the magic beanstalk of fiction and 
the familiar hen-roosts of their do- 
mestic life.’ 

So there was discomfiture on 
every side for Hugh Gaynor; and 
being young and impatient he did 
not wait to think whether the stur- 
diest and worthiest of battles might 
not be fought by his staying in the 
midst of the discomfiture and dis- 
couragement, and fighting them. 
He had almost every qualification 
of a faithful soldier and servant 
under the banner of his enlistment, 
except patience. He acquired that 
afterwards, and was patient, not 
only with others, but with himself 
—much more difficult to a finely- 
strung conscience; but not until 
he had encountered difficulties in 
comparison with which the obtuse- 
ness of a Burnham congregation 
was slight indeed. 

Whatever grief the parting be- 
tween the father and son may 
have occasioned them respectively, 
when Hugh Gaynor finally made 
up his mind to go to Devonport, 
and try whether the cure of souls 
in that place would be more satis- 
factory than the process had proved 
in the prosperous district of Burn- 
ham, the rector and curate did 
not regret the termination of their 
mutual relation. Hugh made an 
exchange by which all parties bene- 
fited. Mr. Collins, the curate who 
replaced him at Burnham, was a 
young man of no particular views, 
and of harmless character, who 
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rode well, had a great taste for 
fly-fishing, and made himself in- 
valuable to Mrs. Gaynor in the 
manufacture of her currant, goose- 
berry, and elder wine. The parish- 
ioners liked Mr. Collins. ‘ Bless’ee, 
he don’t worry us, not he; and he’s 
as punctual in he’s sermonts as if 
he were a watchin’ the clock for his 
own dinner ; and preaches beauti- 
ful’ Such was Sukey Locke’s 
comment after Mr. Collins had 
been six weeks in the parish. ‘It 
were about King David last Sun- 
day, which wrote “With one con- 
sent let all the earth.” I daresay 
as it ain’t in your Prayer-book, 
you not bein’ church, Mrs. Weedle, 
and a ewe-lamb ; but my Tom says 
as he doesn’t hold with people like 
that bein’ up to such dirty tricks,’ 
The rector liked Mr. Collins’s 
society better than his son’s, and 
the new curate amused him almost 
as much as the old one had done. 

Stephen Haviland had entered 
on the active scenes of his life a 
little later than the time at which 
Hugh Gaynor had gone forth in 
high hope and strong confidence, 
destined to be carefully sifted of 
the adulterating ingredient of self, 
to do battle with darkness and ig- 
norance and vice, to uproot sin 
and assuage sorrow, putting it to 
profitable uses. The young men, 
who had been playmates in child- 
hood, schoolmates in boyhood, and 
friends in early manhood, were as 
dissimilar in character as in per- 
sonal appearance ; and the dreams, 
ambitions, and desired rewards of 
the one were whol y unintelligible 
to the other. Stephen Haviland 
was essentially a worldly, Hugh 
Gaynor was emphatically an un- 
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worldly, man. Nevertheless, their 
companionship had been very close, 
and their friendship very real. 
They had lost sight of each other 
of late, as men do; their projected 
correspondence had come to an 
end, like all similar projects, only 
a little sooner, in consequence of 
the difference between them; such 
a difference always comes out so 
much more strongly in letter-writing 
than in personal intercourse. It 
remained now to be seen whether 
the former intimacy would naturally 
renew itself, or whether the widely 
varying experience of the two men, 
since their roads in life had been 
sundered so far, would operate in 
rendering such intimacy distasteful 
and impossible. 

Hugh Gaynor had worked hard 
and striven bravely for the realisa- 
tion of his ideal amid the busy 
and squalid crowd of the seaport 
town to which he had gone, and 
though he was not much nearer to 
his object there than among the 
stolid soulless inhabitants of Burn- 
ham, he worked with more heart 
and suffered less discouragement. 
The people were very vicious and 
very dark, but they were not so 
intensely stupid, so impervious, so 
thoroughly satisfied with them- 
selves. And then they were much 
poorer; for Burnham was a well-to- 
do unprogressive place, where no- 
body was oppressively rich, and 
very few were distressingly poor ; 
and in this respect had discon- 
certed Hugh Gaynor materially. 
He had nothing to complain of in 
that respect at Devonport; the 
most active, far-reaching, and in- 
exhaustible charity and the largest 
resources would have found en- 
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grossing occupation there. Hugh 
Gaynor worked away among the 
people with all his heart and all 
his energies, and had a fair a- 
mount of satisfaction in his work, 
if not in its results, when his health 
suddenly broke down. His father 
thought he had better come home 
and have some hunting. His mo- 
ther thought he had better come 
home and have nice wholesome 
dinners; she was sure he lived 
‘down there’ on nasty messes 
cooked anyhow; and hoped he 
would not try to be so much better 
than his neighbours for the future. 
Hugh himself thought he had 
better remain at his post until his 
guard should be relieved by com- 
mand, and he should be summoned 
to report himself at head-quarters ; 
but he acted on medical advice, 
which sent him abroad, and kept 
him there. He carried with him 
to Italy no worse ailment than 
delicacy of the chest and some 
exhaustion of the nerves. He had 
outlived the morbid sensitiveness 
of feeling which had made it in- 
tolerable to him to do the duties 
of his position without seeing their 
fruits ; he had learned to be patient ; 
and if he had had a twinge of pain 
at the heart from another cause, it 
was not very severe or lasting. In 
the days of Hugh Gaynor’s early 
manhood, marriage was included 
in the whole duty of man by much 
more general consent than at pre- 
sent. Its being excluded from the 
whole duty of curates was an idea 
from the contemplation of which 
society would have shrunk back 
alarmed. Hugh had been specu- 
lated in pretty freely by the young 
ladies in the precincts of Burnham ; 
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and as he was an exceptional 
curate, being the only son of a 
tolerably rich man, not without 
the approbation and aid of their 
mothers. But in vain. He had 
never shown any tendency to ca- 
pitulation, and his departure to 
Devonport raised the siege. 

It was in that unpromising lo- 
cality that Hugh Gaynor learned 
to love. No one knew much about 
the story. It was an old story 
now, ended and done with—had 
been an old story for some years 
when Hugh’s health broke down ; 
so that unless that collapse should 
be sentimentally regarded as the 
long-deferred execution of a sen- 
tence passed without hope or 
appeal, he was not a ‘blighted 
being.’ The girl he had loved was 
very beautiful and very wilful, and 
altogether one who, his conscience 
told him, would not have helped 
him, but hindered him. He knew 
he had had a lucky escape when 
sherefused him ; he knew she would 
have been an obstacle to him al- 
ways, as she was a temptation then ; 
but he loved her ; and the rejection 
which she unhesitatingly inflicted 
upon him gave him pain which he 
really did regard as unbearable for 
atime. But he soon began to bear 
it very well, and long before he re- 
turned to England could think of it 
as good for him, and for the people 
to be intrusted to his care. He 
felt quite sure, but not with a mor- 
bid, or a spiteful, or a repining cer- 
tainty, that he should never marry ; 
and considering the degree of suf- 
fering from which such a convic- 
tion ordinarily arises, he had es- 
caped with a mercifully small share. 
Heart-whole and fancy-free Hugh 
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Gaynor returned to England, long- 
ing only for the care and the strife 
and the toil of the life of a clergy- 
man, whose calling is not a profes- 
sion but a vocation. 


‘I have been away much longer 
than I intended, said Stephen 
Haviland to his wife, on his return 
from Burnham Vicarage. He had 
met Julia near the park-gate, had 
dismounted, and was now standing 
beside her, while she patted his 
horse’s head, and got over a slight 
feeling of embarrassment by coax- 
ing the animal, which was a fa- 
vourite. 

‘I did not expect you much 
sooner, dear,’ she replied. ‘When 
one meets an old friend, there’s so 
much to say and to hear, and the 
vicarage is a long way off.’ 

‘Yes, we did a great deal of 
talking, old Hugh and I; I hope 
you will like him, Julia. I don’t 
hope he will appreciate you ; I know 
him too well to only hope about 
that.’ 

Julia smiled at her husband’s 
pretty speech, and they walked on; 
Hugh leading his horse, talking of 
the little events of the day—of 
Mrs. Haviland, of the Gaynors, of 
Hugh’s life at home and abroad, 
—of anything and everything, but 
especially —for they were still 
lovers, still in the time of roses— 
of themselves. They did not talk 
of Mrs. Marsh’s letter. Julia had 
determined she would not, unless 
Stephen did ; and Stephen had for- 
gotten its existence. So thorough 
was his wife’s triumph, that he, the 
chief of the Havilands, had actually 
arrived at being quite indifferent 
to the opinion of a Haviland. To 
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be sure, Maria was not Fanny or 
Selina, she was only Maria; still 
it was very significant. When they 
reached the house, Stephen left 
Julia standing by the wide flat 
steps before the principal en- 
trance, and turned off towards the 
stables. Just as he was going she 
asked him : 

‘What hour did you name for 
Mr. Gaynor’s coming to-morrow, 
if he is to come ?” 

*O yes,’ said Stephen, ‘he’s 
coming; he said he would come 
over immediately after lunch, which 
is at two o’clock at Burnham.’ 

‘Just our time,’ said Julia. ‘If I 
take your mother for a drive as 
usual, we shall be out when he 
comes ; but that won’t matter if 
you are here. Your mother must 
not lose her drive.’ 

‘On no account,’ assented Ste- 
phen. ‘I shall not go outside the 
park,’ 


Mrs. Haviland did not lose her 
drive on the following day, but she 
did not take it after her accustomed 
fashion. Julia had so bad a head- 
ache at luncheon, and looked so 
tired and pale, that Stephen, who 
did not like anybody to be ill, on 
the score of general boredom, and 
was not scrupulous about showing 
his impatience, was decidedly cross 
about it. But Julia took no notice, 
made no effort, merely sat there, 
and looked pale ; and when her 
husband said the air would do her 
good, she said decisively that she 
could not venture to go out—she 
would give her place in the pony- 
carriage to Stephen for that day: 
he should be his mother’s chari- 
oteer. The old lady was pleased ; 
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and as Stephen’s ill-humour did 
not happen to be serious or deep- 
seated just then, he agreed. The 
arrangement was easily made, and 
Julia went to the door to see them 
start. She leaned her forehead on 
her hand as she stood looking at 
her husband, and he said pet- 
tishly : 

‘You had better go and lie 
down ; we sha’n’t be away long; 
and if Gaynor comes, he can 
amuse himself by himself.’ 

Julia nodded, and they drove 
off. But it appeared that the nod 
did not mean acquiescence, for 
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she went to the small drawing- 
room at the end of the suite ; and 
when, within a quarter of an hour, 
‘Mr. Gaynor was announced, the 
servant found his mistress arrang- 
ing some flower-pots on a stand in 
the conservatory. The visitor was 
distinctly announced, and entered 
the room with rather an eager step; 
but Julia’s face was turned from the 
door, and she did not move until 
the servant went away; then she 
turned suddenly, and confronted 
her visitor with a warning finger 
on her lip. 
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No. IV. 


Artists tell us that not only are 
all the faces in the world different, 
but that the two sides of the same 
face are unlike. The English side 
of the English-hotel system must 
be very pleasant, or Englishmen 
would not adhere to it so persist- 
ently. The side which is turned 
to foreigners, however, has quite 
another appearance. That Eng- 
lishmen admire the system is evi- 
dent from the dismal failure of a 
recent attempt to conduct a Lon- 
don hotel upon the American plan. 
A splendid building had been 
erected, and, after a time, one of 
the most popular and enterprising 
of American hotel-managers was 
engaged ; but the English direct- 
ors of the hotel-company objected 
to any innovations, and the mana- 
ger found himself censured for 
everything which deviated from the 
fine old British model. But Ameri- 
cans think English inns anything 
but comfortable, because they have 
been accustomed to a system so 
much better at home. The English 
or European plan of letting you a 
room at so much a week, and 
charging you fixed prices for what- 
ever other entertainment you re- 
quire, is by no means unknown in 
the United States; but it has never 
been able to compete with the 
American system of charging so 


much a day for board and lodgings, 
giving you every accommodation 
for this money, and debiting you 
with no extras except wines. 

One cannot be surprised that 
the mode of hotel-life in America 
is so little understood in England 
when he finds beverages called 
‘ corpse-revivers’ sold as American 
drinks near the Haymarket, an 
American restaurant totally misre- 
presented at the Paris Exposition, 
and such an authority as Mr. John 
Oxenford sticking to the statement, 
which he published in the Zimes, 
that he used to lay awake at night 
at a first-class hotel during his visit 
to New York, and watch the rats 
drinking out of his water-pitcher. 
Genuine American drinks have 
names strange enough; but the fact 
that certain decoctions are called 
‘ brandy - smashes,’ ‘ mint -juleps,’ 
and ‘sherry-cobblers,’ scarcely jus- 
tifies the invention of the Hay- 
market ‘ corpse-reviver,’ or of Mr. 
Sala’s ‘ that thing,’ and ‘ that other 
thing,’—beverages never heard ofin 
the States. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion there were American dishes, 
and the negro-waiters were beyond 
question ; but the English bar and 
the French flowers and the lady 
money-taker were strange to an 
American. Pointing out these and 
other discrepancies to the Boston 
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girl who was sitting, like Matthew, 
at the receipt of customs, I asked 
her where she had seen anything 
of the kind in the United States. 
‘Well, sir,” she very shrewdly re- 
plied, ‘you must remember that we 
are in France, and must do some- 
thing to please the Frenchmen.’ I 
wonder whether all the other na- 
tional restaurants in the outer circle 
of the Exposition building were 
modified in the same manner and 
for the same reason? If so, we 
who have eaten our way around 
have not really dined @ /a every 
country on the globe, after all. As 
for Mr. Oxenford, an American 
may dismiss the matter with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and an in- 
quiry as to what disease burdens 
the brain with such singular images ; 
but no doubt most Englishmen will 
henceforward believe that the pa- 
latial hotels of New York are over- 
run with vermin, and no number 
of American denials will avail any- 
thing against that curious letter in 
the Zimes. 

An American hotel is a city 
within a city. Like the old Roman 
baths, almost everything necessary 
for enjoying life may be found 
within its walls. You arrive, re- 
gister your name, and are then in 
possession of the freedom of the 
house, which is furnished as luxu- 
riously as a palace. You have a 
comfortable room in which to sleep, 
elegant parlours and drawing-rooms, 
fitted up like those of the best pri- 
vate mansions, in which to receive 
your friends. There is always a 
piano, and sometimes a good li- 
brary. The dining-room is open 
from six o’clock in the morning to 
three the next morning, and break- 


fast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and sup- 
per are all included in the fixed 
price you pay fer diem. The bills 
of fare are very long and very 
varied, and the landlords vie with 
each other in procuring all the de- 
licacies of the season. Most of the 
great hotels have farms connected 
with them, so that the supplies of 
butter, eggs, milk, vegetables, and 
poultry are exceptionably good. 
At every meal you order as many 
dishes as you please—it costs no 
more than to order one. The 
Americans are rather extravagant 
in this respect. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a delicate lady sur- 
rounded with a score of plates, 
each containing some rich dainty. 
The Western people who come to 
New York on business, and feel 
bound to order everything upon 
the bill of fare, and try to ‘eat their 
way right through,’ are by no means 
fabulous. It ought to be under- 
stood, however, that the A/ats are 
not very large; they are in the 
French style ; but there is no limit 
to the number of them which you 
may obtain. When an American 
sits down to eat, he takes a bit of 
this and a bit of that, until he hits 
upon the dish which precisely suits 
his palate. I remember one of my 
countrymen who had just landed 
in England, and, forgetful of the 
change of locality and habits, or- 
dered an American breakfast. After 
a long delay, relieved by the peru- 
sal of the newspapers, he was 
amazed to see a procession of wait- 
ers enter the room, the first bear- 
ing aloft a boiled ham, the second 
a broiled chicken, the third an 
omelette, the fourth a fried fish, 
the fifth a beefsteak; and so on, 
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until a feast for a regiment was 
placed upon the table. The order 
had astonished the landlord, but 
the breakfast and the bill aston- 
ished the American, At home, he 
would have been served with small 
portions of each of these dishes, 
and of a dozen more, if he liked. 
But—lodgings, eating and drink- 
ing aside—much more remains. 
An American hotel contains a 
large billiard-saloon, a hair-dress- 
ing saloon, a telegraph-office, a 
bulletin for the latest news, an 
office for the hire of carriages and 
horses, a bar-room for those who 
drink, a cigar-stand and smoking- 
room for those who smoke, a 
news-stand with the latest peri- 
odicals, a reading-room with the 
city and provincial papers on file, 
bath-rooms upon every floor, ticket- 
offices for those who wish to go to 
the railways or the theatres, a stock- 
list for those who take an interest 
in speculations, a hat and cloak 
room, an office for surplus luggage 
—a thousand conveniences for the 
comfort and gratification of the 
guests. Few English hotels have 
any of these advantages and im- 
provements ; none have them all. 
You soon tire of dining in the 
* coffee-room’—so called upon the 
Zucus-a-non-lucendo principle, be- 
cause so few persons take coffee 
there—off of the inevitable joints 
which seem to be the same every 
day ; and if you order special din- 
ners your expenses are trebled. 
You must go outside the hotel for 
a bath. If you want to play bil- 
liards you must tramp over the 
town until you discover a table 
unengaged. To despatch a tele- 
gram you must employ a commis- 
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sionaire. A porter must be sent 
to order your horse or carriage. 
Another is necessary to procure 
your tickets for the theatres. If 
you desire to learn the news a boy 
must be employed to buy your 
papers, or you must patiently 
await your turn to pore over the 
advertisement-sheet of the coffee- 
room Zimes. If you like ice in 
your drinks the fact is reprovingly 
mentioned in the bill. It is im- 
possible to get supper later than 
eleven o'clock, and so you are 
driven out to Evans’s. Unless 
you hire a private parlour you 
have no place in which to receive 
your friends, unless you take them 
into the coffee-room, where other 
people are eating, or into the 
smoking-room, where everybody 
else is drinking. The. menu con- 
sists of about twenty dishes fur- 
nished with remarkable but weari- 
some regularity all the year round. 
To procure a good cigar inside a 
London hotel isa miracle. Every- 
thing is admirably contrived to 
perpetually remind you that the 
hotel is simply a building in which 
to sleep. There is nothing home- 
like about it. As for cheapness, 
all the luxuries and comforts of an 
American hotel could be obtained 
before the civil war for two dollars 
a day—about eight shillings Eng- 
lish. Now, in consequence of the 
depreciated currency, the price is 
doubled. Where could you live 
so well in England for eight shil- 
lings a day? 

Even were all other charges 
equal in English and American 
hotels, the fees which you are 
obliged to give to the waiters in 
England would! overbalance the 
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account. In the United States 
servants, as a general rule, neither 
expect nor receive gratuities, ex- 
cept at the watering-place hotels, 
in the height of the season, when 
the only way to get your plate filled 
at dinner is to put some money 
upon it for the waiter. The ser- 
vants are regarded as part of the 
staff of the establishment, and are 
paid by the landlord. In England 
they are paid by the guests, and 
an item called ‘attendance’ is in- 
serted in the bills beside. The 
landlords must make a nice pot 
of money by this transparent swin- 
dle ; for they pay very low wages, 
and allow the servants to eke out 
a livelihood from gratuities ; so that 
you are doubly cheated—first by 
the ‘attendance’ generally, and 
then by the attendants indivi- 
dually. Why the landlords do 
not charge taxes and poor-rates in 
the bills, or invent a special item 
called ‘cook’s salary,’ it is impos- 
sible to say. They have as clear 
aright to do so as to charge for 
attendance. A comic paper has 
immortalised this double dodge in 
a capital picture. ‘I’ve paid for 
waiting in the bill! cries an irrit- 
able old gentleman to a servant 
who has asked him to remember 
the waiter. ‘ Yes, sir,’ is the re- 
ply ; ‘but that was for waiting for 
your chops, sir.’ Aside from its 
gross injustice, this little matter 
becomes a very serious business 
when you learn by experience that 
your personal comfort at an Eng- 
lish inn or restaurant depends, not 
upon the amount or the regularity 
of your legitimate payments, but 
upon the frequency with which you 
fee the attendants. On the Con- 
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tinent it is understood that these 
gratuities are the waiters’ only 
wages, and the French and Ger- 
mans have adopted a fixed tariff, 
with which all comply and which 
few exceed. So many francs or 
florins in the bill; so many sous 
or kreutzers for the waiter. It is 
a regular percentage and an intel- 
ligible system. But in England, 
where everybody pays the ser- 
vants, no one seems to know how 
much he ought to give. The wait- 
er doesn’t know, or pretends not 
to know. He ‘leaves it to you, 
sir.” And just as I have never 
seen a cabman honest enough to 
offer to return the extra fare igno- 
rantly paid him, so I have never 
heard an English waiter complain 
of receiving too much. In prac- 
tice, I find that the rule among 
Englishmen is to give nothing but 
coppers. ‘They seldom go beyond 
pennies. They would rather part 
with fivepence in copper than with 
a silver fourpenny-piece. Perhaps 
Englishmen care comparatively lit- 
tle about these extortions of wait- 
ers, for to them the custom has 
the sanction of antiquity and the 
recommendation of usage ; but to 
Americans it is both an annoyance 
and an expense. Ignorant alike 
of Continental tariffs and English 
customs, the American is con- 
stantly saying, ‘ Keep the change ; 
and when an English waiter is once 
demoralised by receiving half-a- 
crown when he expected only two- 
pence, he is fit for nothing in this 
world but a funeral ever after- 
wards. 

On the whole, the best advice 
that can be given to travellers is to 
endure all such annoyances philo- 
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sophically. You do not travel in 
order to reform the institutions of 
foreign countries, but to observe 
them. But there are certain traps 
laid for Americans at London 
hotels which a little friendly coun- 
sel from a resident of the metro- 
polis, if you are fortunate enough 
to know one, will teach you to 
avoid. For example: there is a 
hotel at the West-end very select, 
very fashionable, very expensive, 
and not very large. Some Ameri- 
cans go there because the house 
has a fine reputation ; others, be- 
cause it is a favourite resort of the 
aristocracy. ‘The Americans who 
stop at this hotel are honoured, so 
soon as their nationality is dis- 
covered, by having as an attendant 
the servant who waited upon ex- 
President Van Buren when he was 
the American Minister at the Court 
of St.James’s. Thiswaiter amounts 
to fifty pounds extra in the bill. 
He is very old, very respectable, 
wears a white wig and a pair of 
white-cotton gloves, and has a con- 
firmed habit of spilling the soup. 
During our stay at the hotel he de- 
voted all his energies to silent ap- 
peals for spare cash, and usually 
succeeded in extracting from us 
half-a-crown a-day. We would 
gladly have doubled the douceur to 
get rid of him, for he was only dear 
to us in the pecuniary sense. But 
we were told that it was ‘the 
thing’ for Americans to submit to 
this infliction, and we submitted ; 
but I have never been able to de- 
termine why we did so, nor why we 
willingly allowed the old humbug 
to fumble about the table and 
make a bad pretence of performing 
duties which were really discharged 
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by our own servants. There is 
another hotel to which many Ame- 
ricans are recommended, the land- 
lord of which was once famous as 
acook. He lives, as hundreds of 
other people do in England, upon 
the reputation of what he did ten 
years ago. The guests are ex- 
pected to excuse all delinquencies 
on the ground that the landlord is 
a man of talent, and could easily 
set everything right if he chose to 
attend to his business. You must 
overlook all the faults in the din- 
ners on account of the proprietor’s 
ancient culinary achievements, and 
praise all the bad wines because 
he once had the best cellar in Lon- 
don. Then, again, railway hotels 
are nuisances to be avoided. To 
say nothing of the noise of the 
trains which, echoed and reéchoed 
through the corridors, renders re- 
pose a problem, there is a vastness 
about them quite inimical to com- 
fort. Nobody seems to know that 
you are there; the waiter appears 
to be the only connecting-link be- 
tween yourself and the rest of the 
establishment. I have such plea- 
sant memories connected with one 
terminus hotel that I should not 
willingly say anything against them ; 
but it is my duty to warn travellers 
that it is not a decided advantage 
to a hotel to be next to a railway 
dépot. Finally, there is at least 
one hotel in London at which the 
old proverb is negatived, and the 
dearest articles are not the best. 
This is a very old inn situated in 
the City proper, and dating from 
the days when Pocahontas was the 
belle of the hour. It is a thorough- 
ly representative English house, 
with the exception that it has nota 
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special dining-room for commercial 
travellers, or drummers, as the 
Americans term them, who generally 
fare better and pay less than any 
other sort of travellers in all parts 
of merrie England. At this hotel 
the best port is several shillings a 
bottle cheaper than the worst, and 
the cellarman has a tendency to 
mistake Chateau la Rose for com- 
mon claret. The proprietor who 
stocked the cellar has deceased, 
and the head-waiter alone knows 
the secrets of the wine-binns. 
Make his acquaintance, and you 
may drink like a prince and pay 
like a peasant. 

That wonderful character an 
American hotel-clerk is almost un- 
known in England. At only one 
house in London can he be found, 
and there he is shorn of his fair 
proportions and shines with dimi- 
nished glory. English landlords 
prefer a girl, who knows nothing, 
but will coquette with everybody, 
to a clerk of the American school, 
who knows everything and will 
waste his time with nobody. In 
America, if you wish to learn when 
to ride, where to drive, what to 
buy, where to shop, when the trains 
start, what theatre to attend, how 
much are the hack-fares, who is 
worth hearing at the Opera, what 
institutions to visit, where to pro- 
cure the requisite tickets, who is 
the fashionable tailor, what is the 
last new thing in neckties, whose 
acquaintance to make or avoid, 
where to spend your evenings, 
where not to spend your evenings, 
what is the rate of exchange, in 
short, what to do in any emer- 
gency, and how to dispose of your- 
self generally—you consult the 
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clerk of the hotel. To quote the 
celebrated Latin speech of General 
Jackson, which gained him the de- 
gree of LL.D. from a Southern col- 
lege, the hotel-clerk, like the Ameri- 
can Union, is ‘multum in parvo, 
sine gua non, e pluribus unum? 
He expects no fee; he would re- 
sent the offer of a bribe as an in- 
sult ; he is salaried by the landlord, 
and it is his duty to answer any. 
question you may ask. Like a 
newspaper-editor, no kind of know- 
ledge is unnecessary to him. He 
is a guide-book, directory, calendar, 
railway time-table, fashionable ga- 
zette, trade-list, and merchant’s 
manual combined and incarnated. 
He gives you the benefit of all he 
has gleaned from ten thousand 
other guests, and distributes among 
them the information he has man- 
aged to extract from you. Educa- 
tion only develops his natural 
abilities ; like a poet, he is born, 
not made. Americans have em- 
bodied their high estimation of the 
talents essential to a good land- 
lord in the popular saying, ‘ He is 
a fine man, but he can’t keep a 
hotel ; but the landlord would be 
helpless without his clerk. Indeed, 
in the clerk you see the future pro- 
prietor in embryo, before age has 
dimmed his discernment or riches 
blunted his faculties and impaired 
his activity. He stands at his desk 
in the office conversing with a 
hundred persons a minute, send- 
ing them all away instructed and 
satisfied, and apparently managing 
the affairs not only of the whole 
hotel, but of the whole city. You 
are compelled to pay homage to a 
memory so tenacious that it loses 
nothing, and so fresh that the 
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slightest remark leaves an indelible 
impression ; to an eye which ob- 
serves everything without appear- 
ing to wander from you; to a 
tongue which talks as rapidly and 
yet as distinctly as the telegraph ; 
to a manner which is polite but 
reserved ; to a bearing which in- 
vites and inspires and justifies con- 
fidence ; to an energy which seems 
constantly overtaxed and still never 
tires. In the English hotels there 
is no such ‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend’ for the poor traveller. The 
head-porter and the head-waiter oc- 
cupy his place without filling it, like 
a pair of twin dwarfs seated in a 
giant’s chair. He is a product of 
the American system, and has be- 
come an indispensable part of it. 
Place one such clerk in a London 
hotel and he would revolutionise 
the inns of the metropolis. When 
his virtues were once known to the 
public, persons would journey for 
miles and become guests of the 
hotel in order to advise with him ; 
and no American could by any 
chance be persuaded to patronise 
any other hotel than that at which 
this modern Admirable Crichton 
was engaged. 

The first thing which strikes a 
foreigner at an English inn is, that 
there seem to be more waiters than 
guests; the second is the resem- 
blance of the establishment to the 
popular idea of a harem ; the third 
is the tremendous uncertainty in 
regard to the amount of his bill. 
When he enters, he beholds three 
or four maidens in the office ready 
to book his name; four or five 
maidens in the bar pumping out 
ale and pouring out spirits ; a dozen 
waiters in evening dress, grouped 
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mournfully around a joint of roast- 
beef in the coffee-room; a score 
of porters feebly endeavouring to 
attach themselves to some portion 
of his luggage, or posed pictu- 
resquely in the extreme distance ; 
and innumerable scullery-maids, 
housemaids, and chamber-maids 
popping up out of the cellars, or 
hanging, like domestic Azellas, over 
the banisters. If he be an Ameri- 
can, he longs to discharge this army 
of incapables and replace the office- 
girls with a clever clerk, the bar- 
maids with a couple of smart bar- 
keepers, and so on for the rest of 
the multitude. An hour's experi- 
ence furnishes him with some new 
ideas as to the division of labour. 
There is one servant to light his 
fire, another to answer his bell, 
another to bring his hot water, 
another to procure him meat and 
drink, another to attend to his bed- 
room, another to look after his 
linen, another to black his boots, 
another to brush his clothes, an- 
other to call his cab, and another 
—generally a stout, rosy female— 
whose only duty seems to be to 
walk into his room and say ‘Good- 
morning.’ All of these servants 
with whom he comes in personal 
contact must be tipped, or they 
are apt to turn sulky, and render 
his life miserable. To change a 
five-pound-note into sixpences, 
and distribute them promiscuously, 
is the first duty of the newly-arrived 
traveller. Everybody looks to him 
for remuneration for even the most 
trifling services ; nobody seems to 
be paid by the landlord, and yet 
there is the regular charge for ‘ at- 
tendance’ in the weekly bills. 
Before long, you learn that the 
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real master of the house is the 
head-waiter. He receives your 
money, receipts your bills, makes 
your change, enters your charges ; 
and, having tipped all the people 
who attend upon you, it is now 
necessary to tip this dignitary, who 
is rather a landlord than a waiter, 
and who usually gets rich sooner 
than the genuine proprietor. St. 
Paul says, that if one have all the 
other virtues and yet have not 
charity he is nothing; and so if 
you pay all the other servants and 
do not pay the head-waiter, you 
have expended your money in 
vain. Unfortunately, however, this 
is a poor rule, and does not work 
both ways; for to fee the head- 
waiter does not relieve you from 
the necessity of continuing to fee 
the other servants. Your bedroom 
is stuffy, has the lodging-house 
odour, and is never lighted with 
gas. At an American hotel, you 
can calculate your expenses to a 
nicety ; at an English hotel, much 
depends upon whether or not the 
young lady who makes out the bills 
happens to be flirting with another 
guest when she comes to your 
account, and a great deal more 
upon the chance whether you are 
in a hurry to get away. It may 
be safely stated that at an English 
hotel, a foreigner pays about three 
times more than an Englishman, 
and receives about one-third the 
attention. The landlord burdens 
you with his losses from other 
people’s unpaid bills; the em- 
ployés consider you a pigeon to 
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be plucked, and glare at your 
pockets with a give-me-sixpenny 
stare equally irritating and dis- 
tressing. Englishmen have an im- 
pression—in part mistaken—that 
American families reside at hotels 
in order to get rid of the cares of 
housekeeping. No person who 
has lived at an English hotel will 
wonder that English families do 
not adopt this American idea ; for, 
taking one with another—and I 
have no intention of advertising 
the few exceptions—the English 
inns are the dearest, the worst- 
managed, the most unhomelike in 
any civilised country. The genius 
which has made the English rail- 
way restaurants infamous in JZug- 
by Junction has thrown around 
the burly landlords, buxom land- 
ladies, witty waiters, and pretty 
barmaids, a lovely but deceptive 
halo, which a few days of com- 
panionship with these worthies un- 
pleasantly dissipates. Landlords 
should be burly, and landladies 
buxom, when they drink so much 
and do so little; the wit of the 
waiters is chiefly shown in avoid- 
ing untipped labour ; the chamber- 
maids would be prettier if they did 
their work better. But, as I have 
already said, the English people 
seem to like their hotel-system 
as it is, and any attempt to practi- 
cally reform it meets with strenu- 
ous opposition and bitter preju- 
dice. However, the world moves, 
and even England cannot stand 
quite still. 
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THE gay season of social assem- 
blies and amusements, charity con- 
certs and balls, is over, and Spring, 
with its fresh hopes and plans, and 
projects of excursions and travels, 
has not yet burst into full bloom 
to afford the pleasure-seeking world 
suitable compensation for the past 
joys of Winter. In this expectant 
pause between the two seasons our 
articles on the fashions will gene- 
rally meet with greater attention 
than at other periods of the year, 
as the change in the toilet insepar- 
able from the change of season 
necessarily claims the notice of the 
world of fashion. But to gather 
our crop of novelties, we require 
the benign influence of a sunny 
sky, whose propitious beams will 
bring out not only leaves and 
flowers, but also other novelties of 
the year; and, unfortunately, up to 
a few days back Jupiter Pluvius 
held such rigorous sway that every- 
y thing in the way of elegance and 
fashion had to be kept carefully 
under lock and key; and but little 
eagerness was shown to visit the 
great emporiums of ladies’ attire. 
Luckily, however, the reign of 
the despot seems to be over at 
last; and what our fashionable 
milliners have been unable to ac- 
complish with the most magnificent 
and dazzling display of novelties 
in their show-windows, and the 
most eloquent and persuasive re- 


commendations of the articles of. 
their manufacture, behold a few 
sunny days have done. The mil- 
liners’ shops are crowded with cus- 
tomers ; and no great wonder ; for 
what lady would like to walk about 
in the bright beams of the Spring 
sun in garments more or less 
crumpled and ruffled by wear, or 
in unseasonable Winter costume ? 
And so we find ladies who have 
been neglected by their milliners 
actually preferring to seek the 
shelter of the deserted shady side 
of the road—evidently with an un- 
comfortable feeling of there being 
something wrong about them—ra- 
ther than venture forth to mingle 
with the brilliant throng of elegant 
new toilettes gaily disporting them- 
selves on the sunny side. 

Let us hasten to state paren- 
thetically for the comfort of the 
thrifty, that last year’s dresses may 
at a trifling expense be altered to 
suit the exigencies of this year’s 
fashion, if industry and ingenuity 
combined be brought to bear upon 
the task. For the nature of the 
alterations required and the best 
way of effecting them, we must 
request our fair readers to make 
a careful comparison of the arti- 
cles to be altered with the fash- 
ionable novelties of the season. 

There is also another source of 
information open to us besides 
our promenades, where the no- 
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velties of the ensuing season an- 
nually make their début. It is this : 
the secrets of our fashionable 
millinery establishments, carefully 
veiled and jealously guarded from 
the prying glances of an inquisitive 
public, are freely accessible to us. 
We will now place before our fair 
readers the fruits of our experience, 
gathered in both fields. 

First, then, the bonnet—that 
‘thing of nothingness,’ which, in 
its extreme exiguity, has for so 
long a time afforded no tangible 
hold for notice or comment—pro- 
mises to emerge once more into 
something like actual existence. 
Not that the size of what, by a con- 
siderable stretch of imagination, is 
styfed the body of the article has by 
any means been enlarged ;farfrom it. 
It is even smaller than ever, getting 
apparently more and more shorn 
of its fair proportions by the in- 
creasing exigencies of the volumin- 
ous coiffure now in fashion; but 
this last small memento of what 
once really was a bonnet to cover 
the head has added to it nowa set 
of veils so very graceful in shape and 
design, and so happily calculated 
withal to shelter and protect the 
head, face, neck, and shoulders 
of the wearer, that we may find 
in them some consolation for the 
departed glories of the full-grown 
bonnet and hat of former years. The 
very smallest fanchon is the most 
fashionable shape ; to this is added 
an elegant, gracefully- arranged 
hood or cape, or an ample veil 
of figured silk tulle, to cover the 
face and neck, and often also the 
shoulders of the wearer. We have 
seen several samples of these bon- 
nets with mantilla veils, among 


others a small round velvet hat, 
with turned-up brim, ornamented 
in front with a steel egret and long 
iridescent plume. To the front 
of the bonnet is attached a scarf- 
like black-lace veil, encircling the 
face as in a frame, and looped to- 
gether on the bosom with a satin 
bow. A shorter veil, reaching 
down to the chin and touching the 
borders of the other on both sides, 
serves to cover the face. We ob- 
served also another round bonnet, 
ornamented with a gold clasp in 
the centre and creole rings on both 
sides ; starting from the clasp or 
brooch a lace mantilla, arranged 
in graceful folds, covers the head, 
reaching down to the middle 
of the back, and thence extend- 
ing sideways along the arms in 
the well-known lappet form of the 
antique tunic, whilst the front part 
terminates at the waist in broad 
scarves, with lappets the same 
as at the back. By joining the 
double lappets sideways under the 
arm, attaching them by means of a 
loop, a kind of arm-hole is formed ; 
another loop serving to join the two 
scarves on the bosom. Whoever 
has mastered even the merest 
rudiments of the art of coquetry 
must be aware of the brilliant 
results and triumphant conquests 
likely to be achieved by this 
most graceful article of female 
apparel. ‘There can be no doubt, 
indeed, but that this picturesque 
style of headdress will speedily 
be universally adopted by the fe- 
male world, and that all our fair 
ladies, without distinction of reli- 
gion, will take the veil, which will 
then force the indiscreet glances of* 
idle #éneurs to rest content with a 
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view of a cloud of lace tissues. 
The proverbial coquetry of the 
women of Spain threatens to be- 
come epidemic among our women 
too, as this new veil now worn by 
them takes neither the rose behind 
the ear nor the glittering dagger 
to fasten it. 

There are other so-called fagon 
bonnets, which have attached to 
the back the above-mentioned 
hoods or capes of figured tulle, en- 
closing the hair like an elegantly- 
arranged net, and terminating in 
graceful lappets. The common 
round tulle hair-net, also attached 
to the back, and fitting tight with 
elastic under the hair enclosed by 
it, may be recommended to mid- 
dle-aged ladies as a fashion worth 
their notice. We hope soon to 
place before our lady readers suit- 
able illustrations of these novelties. 

The straw and horse-hair hats 
are so small, and there is so very 
little difference in their shape as 
compared with last year’s fash- 
ion, that we will not withhold from 
our fair readers a piece of well- 
meant good advice, which occurred 
to us whilst we were inspecting 
these duodecimo editions of ladies’ 
hats. It is well known that these 
fabrics, after a summer's wear, 
might easily be restored by clean- 
ing to their pristine gloss, were it 
not that the edge of the brim 
shows those lamentable cracks 
against which there is no remedy 
but a new hat, and that new bor- 
dering of the same material sub- 
stituted for the old contrasts too 
glaringly with the cleaned crown 
to render this expedient advisable. 
With the progress that is constantly 
making in the form and shape of 
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ladies’ hats, the removal of the 
brim will suffice to alter the old 
hat to the fashionable shape of its 
modern successor. This is a fact 
which might prove detrimental to 
the interests of straw-hat manu- 
facturers, were it not that they 
may almost safely speculate upon 
the inveterate tendency of ladies to 
supply their wants by fresh pur- 
chases rather than by having re- 
course to the exercise of their own 
ingenuity in making the simple 
alterations required to change their 
old hats into new. Full two-thirds 
of the material manufactured into 
summer hats are made into round- 
hat forms, with straight brims, 
turned-up brims, or sloping brims ; 
and many variations in the shape 
and arrangement of the article are 
claimed and obtained by the chig- 
non enthroned on the crown of the 
head. The back part of the round 
hats has to do homage, in a mea- 
sure, to the superiority of the head- 
dress, by partially giving way to 
it. It cannot well be affirmed, cer- 
tainly, that these hats, thus des- 
poiled of their regular circular form, 
look handsome; but, if the un- 
lucky article is not to be driven, 
ultimately, right down upon the 
nose of the wearer, it is absolutely 
indispensable to guard against such 
a catastrophe by reducing the 
brim. The favourite old bell- 
shape and shepherdess pattern, 
and the most extraordinary and 
wonderful shapes that the fancy 
of man or woman can possibly de- 
vise, put forward their equally legi- 
timate claims to cover and protect 
the head. With the exception of 
a few occasional fringes or tufts of 
jet, pearls, or crystal, wreaths of 
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flowers, fruit with leaves, and rib- 
bon trimmings, smooth and plaited, 
will form the chief ornaments of 
these hats. 

Headdresses, both for house 
and visiting toilette, consist al- 
most entirely of flexible dandeaux 
or fillets, of an infinite variety 
of forms, made by sewing satin 
ribbon, velvet ribbon, gold rib- 
bon, &c., plain or figured (some 
of the figured ribbons more espe- 
cially are very charming), in a 
breadth of about four-fifths of an 
inch over a flexible stiffener. 
A simple knot of this material 
resting on the brow, and having 
the ends, which extend to the 
chignon, trimmed along the edge 
with projecting points, small blos- 
soms, or large pearls, is very be- 
coming, and may be easily got up 
by the wearer herself. Long 
streamers of ribbon falling over 
the chignon, and floating free be- 
hind, are indispensable ; besides, 
they are a favourite style with most 
ladies who wear this fashion of 
headdress. 

There is an extensive choice 
of narrow ribbons for twisting 
through the hair, and of leaves in 
embroidery and gold, beetles in 
various colours with golden wings, 
wreaths and chaplets of flowers, 
and imitation chains. Other head- 
dresses are formed by a flat rosette, 
measuring some two to three inches 
in diameter, made of any suitable 
stuff or ofribbon, which is fixed over 
the brow, and ornamented with a 
small plume bending sideways, or, 
if the wearer prefers it, with a 
flower in the centre. A _ long 
spray is attached to the rosette. 
A little skill and ingenuity will 
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enable any lady to make this her- 
self with fresh leaves ; a long thin 
wire will serve for the stalk, round 
which moderately-sized leaves are 
wound with green silk ; it is always 
best to take leaves of pretty strong 
texture, with an enamel look about 
them ; a few flowers may be inter- 
spersed between the leaves. The 
spray is twined around the chig- 
non, the end being allowed to hang 
down free over the shoulder. We 
must not omit the golden clasp 
coiffure, which, on a handsome 
head, has a truly resplendent effect. 
The flat gold clasp, about two- 
fifths of an inch broad, imbedded 
in the coiffure, is adorned on both 
sides with favours, gracefully pend- 
ent tassels, fruit in enamel, &c., 
which impart a most charming 
appearance to this style of head- 
dress. 

Having dwelt a little too long, 
perhaps, upon the adornment of 
the head, we will now return to 
the more important subject of 
dress in general, We may remark 
that costume-dresses are worn less 
short, and wider in the skirt. This 
may be taken to be the prevailing 
fashion, as also the sacgue form 
of jackets to the same. The 
confections of black silk, on the 
other hand, revel in a freedom 
of cut such as has never before 
been known; but the trimmings 
and ornaments remain all the more 
exclusively confined to cross-cut 
silk and satin pipings and fasse- 
menteries, and lack all the lustre of 
pearly adornment. For fringes a 
new era seems to be setting in; 
not alone are confections adorned 
with this most effective ornament, 
but it is largely worn also on robes. 
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Fringes, cross-cut bands, and 
narrow gimp lace constitute the 
principal trimming of the robes of 
the season, most of which are de- 
signed to simulate a double robe, 
without demanding the waste of 
material which two actual robes 
would necessitate. Ladies of tall 
and imposing figure prefer wearing 
long paletots, which, fastened round 
the waist with a girdle or scarf, 
form a second shorter robe or 
skirt. There is this drawback, how- 
ever, to the paletot, that none but 
substantial stuffs will suit for it, 
which is a bar-positive to its being 
worn in the coming warm weather. 

Fashion has taken excellent care 
that there shall be no occasion to 
object to the paletot on the score 
of the monotony of a rectilinear de- 
sign. Lappets and rounded cor- 
ners form scarves and flaps in 


front or behind, according to the 
milliner’s fancy to whom they owe 


their existence. A paletot or a 
black-silk mantlet is indispensa- 
ble in a well-stored wardrobe for 
the completion of a simple and 
elegant walking and visiting toi- 
lette. Scalloped and cross-cut bands 
edged with fassepoil form the 
favourite trimming for these arti- 
cles.. Small short jackets, orna- 
mented simply with satin stripes 
or plaits, or with buttons chosen 
to match, are particularly suitable 
for young girls. 

In one of our principal millinery 
establishments we sawa mauve-reps 
dress, intended for a middle-aged 
lady, which was ornamented in front 
with a white-satin stripe 2} inches 
wide, describing the form of a round 
tablier or apron in the dress, and 
edged on the upper border with a 
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white-silk fringe about } inch wide, 
on the lower border with a similar 
fringe 24 inches wide. The lower 
part of therobe displayed twostripes 
or bands trimmed alike, put on 
horizontally, and ascending gradu- 
ally sideways up to the apron, at a 
short distance from which they ter- 
minated in bows without ends. 
The bodice of the dress was trimmed 
alike, en fichu, and a white-satin 
band, with scarf to match, com- 
pleted this simple but distin- 
guished toilette. 

Here we saw also a robe which 
represented the prevailing Pom- 
padour style. It was of silver- 
gray silk, with broad rose-coloured 
front, ex tablier, on which two 
double rows of scalloped vo/ants, 
one above the other, both ending 
in passepoil below, in bouillonés of 
rose-silk above, spread down to 
the knee. The gray borders of 
the robe rested on the /adlier 
with rose-coloured Aassepoiléd scal- 
lops. Two semicircular gray flaps 
covered the /ad/ier in a length 
of some eleven to twelve inches 
from the middle of the girdle 
down to the beginning of the 
lower gray part of the robe. Next 
to these flaps came long scarves, 
hanging straight down, through 
which other smaller scarves, start- 
ing from the flaps, were passed, 
and tastefully entwined on the mid- 
dle of the robe behind. The edges 
of the scarves and of the flaps were 
bordered with rose-coloured Aasse- 
poiléd scallops. A white-lace fichu, 
ornamented with rose-coloured satin 
bows, was designed for the décolleté 
bodice ofthe dress, which was trim- 
med to match the skirt. We can- 
not render here in words the ori- 
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ginality of the design of the fichu, 
nor would a small-sized _illustra- 
tion convey a correct idea of it. 
But the robe altogether seemed to 
us so perfect, that we could not 
resist the desire to give at least a 
partial description of it. 

The first figure in our illustration 
shows a walking toilette, of wool- 
len fancy-stuff, claret colour. The 
under-skirt is bordered by a volant, 
which is wider behind than before, 
and is finished off with plaited 
leaves of stuff; the joining of the 
volant and leaves being covered 
by aruche. The paletot, double- 
breasted, is in like manner to be 
trimmed round with a smaller 


volant, the side-seams being drawn 
up after the Pompadour style, 
looped with a bow, and finished at 
the waist with a sash. The under- 
skirt, to be in keeping with the 


paletot, is to be trimmed at inter- 
vals with bows and ends to cor- 
respond. The sleeves are open and 
trimmed with volants and leaves ; 
the flaps of the paletot in front 
have a similar garniture. The 
white-tulle hat is ornamented with 
borders of gold and grelots of wax 
pearls. 

The other figure shows a morn- 
ing toilette of gray mohair. The 
skirt, plain in front, arranged in 
folds behind, is trimmed at the sides 
with bands of silk en diais, reach- 
ing from the waist to the bottom 
of the skirt, out of which issue 
small bands of the same material 
in the form of chevaux de frise, in- 
creasing in width as they reach the 
bottom of the skirt. The trim- 
ming of the bodice is arranged e 
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bretelle to join that of the skirt ; 
the sleeve, almost closed at the 
wrist, corresponds with the bodice, 
having the trimming carried down 
the outer seam. 

Now, in conclusion, a few words 
on parasols. We have already 
stated that pearl ornaments and 
trimmings are slightly out of 
favour. This applies especially 
to parasols, which were formerly 
overloaded with these glittering 
ornaments, whilst now they barely 
show the slightest trace of them. 
This year’s parasols are of small 
size ; the stick is short and thick, 
and almost too clumsy for a wo- 
man’s delicate hand. In shape they 
are like last year’s, but they es- 
sentially differ from the latter in 
material and ornamentation. They 
are mostly made of satin, edged 
with gold or silk fringes. Some 
are decorated along the seams with 
wreaths of flowers, figured on narrow 
ribbons, in every colour and size. 
Violets, roses, pansies, &c., are 
displayed gracefully winding and 
entwining between the eight faces 
of the covering. White or coloured 
woven daisies and other flowers 
are tastefully arranged in tufts, 
with the binding leaves and 
grasses around them imitated with 
chain-stitches or gold cords. For 
simplicity and elegance combined 
nothing can equal the white-satin 
parasol trimmed with grasses in 
foil, in lieu of fringes, or the para- 
sol covered with lace-like designs, 
worked in back-stitch with the 
finest white or black silk, on a 
suitable bright-coloured satin 
ground. 
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*SoorcipEs? O yes, a vast 0’ 
them: It’s four-and-twenty years 
since I fust come to this toll-gate, 
and I must have seen at least forty 
or more. But there’s funnier—that 
is, queerer—things than sooicides in 
public life; and havin’ been in pub- 
lic life—taking the bridge-money, 
that is—for so many years, I’ve got 
quite wrapped up in it, as yer may 
say. For I’m known to hundreds 


o’ gentlemen as I don’t know ex- 
cept by taking their coppers ; and 
through the thousands I see in 
that way, I defy yer to take me 
to any part of the country without 


my meeting faces I know. Ten 
to ten day-dooty, and ten to ten 
night-dooty, with four-and-twenty 
* hours at a stretch on Sundays,— 
that’s our working-time; and the 
two fust and the two last hours 
are the busiest o’ the lot in both 
night and day. Well, gentlemen, 
it’s a curious thing, but though 
the same faces may pass us every 
morning and every night for years, 
we never miss ’em when they give 
up coming. ‘They may die, or go 
to the bad, or leave these parts, 
you know, and never cross the 
bridge at all after bein’ over it twice 
a day all their lives ; but we never 
find it out. You’d ha’ thought we 
would? Nodoubt, no doubt; but 
it’s the quantity that does it. If 
we was to go on humbuggin’ about 
missin’ people, and asking each 
other why old Bellers isn’t through 


this morning, or where the little 
woman with the painted black-eye’s 
gone to, there’d be a good deal o’ 
toll lost, you may take my word. 
No, gentlemen, they just come and 
go, puts down their ha’pennies, or 
hands their tuppence out of a cab, 
and we passes a civil word, and 
there’s an end of it. Scores upon 
scores of gentlemen I know in this 
way, and giv’ the time o’ day, or 
say a fine morning to, or the like o’ 
that, and will do for years; but 
when they go I never find it out, 
unless they come back and tell 
me of it. Then I'll remember ’em 
fast enough. No call to speak to 
me, or to ask me questions. The 
instant I sees an old face coming 
towards the gate, I recollect he’s 
been away. It all comes back to 
me then, and I say, “ Haven’t seen 
you for some time, sir;” or “ Not 
been our way lately ;” as natural as 
if I had ticked off his absences 
every morning, like they used to do 
at school. It’s the numbers that 
does it. You are all right with 
people, and they come through as 
a matter of course ; but directly they 
drop out another comes up in their 
place to keep up the average traffic ; 
so I defy you to tell one or two 
more or less. There’s nothing to 
bring ’em to your mind, and people 
seem very like one another when 
clapping copper down or taking 
change for a shillin’ is all they have 
to do with yer. It seems to me, 
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looking back on all these years, 
that I’ve been standing still by 
myself while the world about me’s 
been on the move. Day after day, 
wet or dry, sorry or glad, well or 
ill, men and women have come on 
like some great regiment, and 
there’s hardly been a stoppage in 
their march. Working men, busi- 
ness men, rich men, poor men, 
happy men, sorrowful men, wed- 
din’s, funerals, pleasure-parties to 
Richmond, school-treats, deserters 
from the army, prisoners going to 
gaol—all flit by and fade into one 
another like the figures in a magic- 
lantern. We see ’em for a minute, 
and there’s an end of it. I never 
make a friend, gentlemen. It ain’t 
business to make friends, and our 
people don’t like gossiping, as in- 
terfering with dooty. What is the 
first regular burst o’ traffic in the 


morning? Why, when the trains 


begin to come in. Before that, it’s 
market-people to Covent-garden, 
workmen going to their day’s work, 
shopmen, shop-girls, and here and 
there among ’em white-faced, stag- 
gering boozers, whose crumpled, 
dirty look tells one pretty plain 
they’ve had a stiff night’s drinking- 
bout. But these don’t come in 
any sort of order. It’s workmen or 
shopmen, or shopmen and work- 
men, in twos and threes—plenty of 
‘em, you understand, to keep one 
busy—but not sorted like, and not 
of one class. Now I'd wager I'd 
know, even on a strange bridge, if 
it was near a railway-station, when 
the trains began, just by seeing the 
people at the toll-gate; they make 
up such a rush of well-dressed, 
clean-shirted men. Here, bein’ on 
the high-road to Lincoln’s-inn and 
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the Temple, we have lawyers in 
heaps—pleasant gentlemen enough 
what I see of ’em, but, Lord, think 
o’ their clients! It takes a power 
o’ misery to keep so many of ’em 
going, I’ll warrant. And they often 
walk in couples and even threes, 
too, smilin’ and chin-waggin’ as 
affable and chatty as if they was 
going across for amusement. I 
often ses to my mate, ses I, “If we 
could look in them little blue 
bags, or know what was hanging 
to that ’ere roll of papers, we'd find 
some curious stories.” Lawyers 
ain’t bad to tell, I fancy, but they’re 
of two kinds. ‘There’s the quick, 
bustling, smiling sort, who claps 
down his copper with a good 
ring, and looks you straight in 
the face, as much as to say, 
* Don’t tell me it’s bad, my good 
man, I know better.” He’s the 
man for a jury, I expect. There’s 
a kind o’ pleasant, brazen, impu- 
dent look about him, which means 
hard swearing, and seems like a 
challenge to fight. He swaggers 
a little, too, in his walk, and at a 
muddy crossing he'll kind o” lift 
his coat up at the sides, as if it 
were a gown, and might trail in 
the mud. I don’t mean that all 
the talking lawyers look brazen, 
far from it; but there’s a few 
who crosses regular who’s like it, 
and the moment they come before 
me with their ha’penny, I’m re- 
minded of inquests, and cross-ex- 
aminations before the coroner as 
to “what was the last words you 
heard her speak?” and “ how did 
the body look when you see it 
dragged out?” The other kind 0’ 
lawyer is him that looks at yer 
without seeing yer, and stoops 
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forward as if he were walking with 
his body over a desk. He’s more 
melancholy, this sort is, and has a 
holler look about the cheeks, which 
makes one say, “It don’t seem to 
agree with you, whatever it may 
do with those employin’ yer.” But 
it’s wonderful to see how they all 
“cotton” together, and how like 
they are to other people after all. 
I ain’t sure a novice would know 
the breed. There’s not anything 
to show that blood-sucking’s their 
trade; and to watch ’em arm-in- 
arm with their little bags before 
’em, you might fancy they was 
respectable gentlemen - tradesmen 
going to their shops. But them 
bags! Think o’ what they con- 
tain! Think o’ the trials one 
reads in the papers, and the quar- 
rellin’s, and sharp practices, and 
ill-justice, and hard dealings which 
come out in the law! Why, gen- 
tlemen, one o’ those bags per- 
haps contains more mischief than 
the barrel lighted at Clerkenwell. 
“There’s a young woman’s por- 
tion,” I sometimes say, when I see 
a roll of papers sticking out of 
a pocket. ‘“There’s a divorce.” 
“ There’s a bankruptcy with two- 
pence in the pound, and the un- 
fortunate bankrupt in clover at 
Italy.” “There’s an estate just 
changing hands because the young 
Squire had too much of a fancy 
for horses and dogs.” “Luck go 
with you all” is my motter ; but law- 
yers is lawyers all the world over ; 
and if you get muck out o’ those 
bags when your affairs are once 
in ’em, I wish yer joy. 

‘The young gentlemen coming 
up to King’s College are among 
the first lots, and don’t vary much. 
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I daresay some of ’em goes to other 
schools as well, but they don’t often 
play pranks here, and are just de- 
cent lads, who are bein’ crammed 
with learning and made clever. I 
was a long time before I could 
make out what a clergyman come 
over here so regularly for. It was 
allers between nine and ten we 
saw him. He was a tall man, 
rather gray, and with a black rib- 
bon and a bunch of big seals for a 
watch-chain, and low-heeled shoes, 
and gray stockings, which—his 
black trousers being short and 
worn—showed a good deal. He 
carried books with him, but they 
weren’t “good” books like—you can 
mostly guess them; and yet they 
seemed as if they were his business. 
Over again in the afternoon with 
books again, sometimes the same, 
sometimes different ; and what he 
were we couldn’t guess. There 
couldn’t be any kind o’ service 
which lasted all day and every 
day ; and yet he were a parson, and 
come through the turnstile whatever 
the weather were, which puzzled 
us finely until we heard he were a 
teacher at King’s College. Then 
there’s Somerset House yonder ; 
it sends a good many over here. 
You may know these by their never 
varying in their time. I’ve seen 
middle-aged men grow old, and 
young men become middle-aged, 
without altering ten minutes in the 
time they put their copper down 
on that turn-table year after year. 
A sort 0’ cheerful “ don’t-care” look 
the young men have mostly ; live 
down at Surbiton, and Kingston, 
and Putney, a lot of ’em, for the 
cricketing and boating. They're 
swells, too, and are smart as smart 
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until perhaps you see ’em with 
a young ladylike thing on their 
arms, and then carrying down 
little baskets of fish, and then 
perhaps parcels of grocery; and 
then they ain’t quite so smart, and 
then a year or two goes on and 
they ain’t smart at all, and then 
they get shabby a bit, and seem 
to age quickly. But still they 
come regularly by, now and then 
with a big lad they seem to be 
taking to school or to business, 
until they drop out and are for- 
gotten. But, there! I could go 
on for ever talking to you about 
the people I know by sight. The 
cabs, mind you, ain’t a bad lot to 
look after, and the cabmen many 
of ’em have their homes and their 
stables on the Lambeth side. 
They'll just pass the word to one 
on good or bad times, and the 
fares they've had. The sixpence 
a mile, mind yer, presses hard on 
them ; and when the lamp-strike 
was on, people who knew about 
it could have told yer how badly 
they were off, and how hard it is 
for many of ’em to earn the mas- 
ter’s money, let alone the money 
for the wife and children at home. 
Everyone’s hand is against a cab- 
man, as it seems to me, and I’ve 
often given a “ Cheer up, mate !” 
to a poor fellow returning home 
after a long day out, and with a 
nearly empty pocket at the end of 
it. As for the thousands of pas- 
sengers that are what one may call 
“ casuals’”—people one never sees 
again, and never thinks of at all— 
they’re just like play-actors to us. 
What they are, how they live, what 
they’re thinking about, is just all 
as strange to us, and as far off, as 
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if they weren’t alive at all. It’s 
a funny thing to think, but I sup- 
pose they’ve every one of ’em got 
their own little story, and have 
homes, and people fond of ’em, 
just as we have ourselves. 

‘When do sooicides happen of- 
tenest? O, at night, of course; 
not but what there’s some chooses 
the day-time, too. But perhaps 
the rummiest of these was about 
seven or eight year ago. I re- 
member it particular well, because 
I'd just been having a bit o’ beef- 
steak-puddin’ for my dinner, which 
my little girl had brought me up 
hot in a basin. I live a bit o’ way 
down the road, and it’s handy for 
having anything hot sent up. I'd 
just finished it, and was wrapping 
up the basin and plate in the hand- 
kercher, ready for it to be fetched 
at tea-time, when a young girl in a 
yellow shawl, and, I think, a black- 
silk dress, but I’m not sure what, 
comes up. She were in a cab, she 
were, and she hands me a shillin’, 
and I gives her sixpence and four- 
penn’orth o’ copper out. “ Keep 
that for yourself,” she ses, “I sha’n’t 
want no more o’ that. I’ve had a 
row with my young man,” she ses, 
“and I’m goin’ to put a’ end to it.” 
Well, I thought she was larking, 
for she didn’t look a bit wild, and 
hadn’t got that troubled look about 
the eyes most of ’em have when 
they mean mischief. So I up 
and ses, “ Don’t go on in that fool- 
ish way,” I ses; “a good-looking 
young woman like you ought to 
know better ;” and she just laughed, 
and took the change I offered her. 
Well, there was a big railway-van, 
and a brougham with rather a 
fidgety white hoss, waiting at the 
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time, and I had to give the gent in 
the brougham change for a half 
“ skiv,” and this took my attention 
off the cab with the gal, after I’d 
seen it pass the first recess. That’s 
the spot, I may tell you, they make 
for in a general way. But the next 
thing I heard was a great screech, 
and I’m blessed if she hadn’t been 
artful enough not to stop the cab 
until she were opposite the second 
recess, and then, with a “Good-bye, 
cabbie!” was up on the stone seat 
and over, with a yell that could be 
heard at Blackfriars-bridge. I've 
heard a many of’em holler in the 
water, but I never heard one give 
mouth as she did, and I don’t 
suppose I ever shall again. But 
now comes the curious part of the 
story. The wind was high at the 
time, and the tide running strong; 
and her crinoline and petticoats 
got what they call inflated, and she 
didn’t godown. Saved ?—of course 
she was; she couldn't sink, and 
the tide just took her and twisted 
her round and round like a teeto- 
tum, she screaming and bellering 
for help all the time, till she got 
picked up; that was just off the 
Temple-gardens, and she wasn’t a 
bit worse, except being wetted and 
hurt. No, I never saw her again, 
nor heard how it ended, except 
that she were jolly well frightened, 
and cried, and promised the magis- 
trate she wouldn’t do it again. 

* Yes, it was odd her bein’ saved, 
wasn’t it? for they generally fetches 
their level directly, and is often 
dead before they touches the water. 
How doI mean? Why, the piers 
sticking out at the bottom are just 
under each recess, and anyone 
jumping over generally hits these 
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fust. Many and many one never 
hears their own splash. I remem- 
ber one summer morning, about 
four years ago, coming out o’ the 
toll-house for a stretch soon after 
sunrise, and was just thinking what 
a beautiful place London was ; the 
clock-tower and the Houses of Par- 
liament, St. Paul’s and the bridges, 
were all looking splendid ; and let 
me tell you, that if you haven’t seen 
London from Waterloo-bridge in 
early morning, you’ve missed one 
of the most beautiful views in the 
world. Just stand as I do, and 
look first one way and then the 
other, beyond Vauxhall-bridge on 
the one side, and to the Tower and 
Docks on the other, with the rising 
sun gilding the church-spires and 
house-tops, and the clear gray light 
of morning softenin’ everything 
down ; and I don’t care what for- 
eign parts you’ve been to, you’d 
say this beats it. The shape of 
the houses is so altered at that 
time, that you wouldn’t know ’em. 
They seem to have been touched 
with something in the night that 
brings out their beauties, and hides 
away all that common look I 
don’t deny they have now. And 
there’s not a sign of life about. 
You just lean over the parapet, and 
perhaps spit into the water, and 
you're the only living thing within 
sight. The whole city is asleep, 
the bridges are empty, and there’s 
neither smoke nor noise to remind 
you of the fuss and bustle which 
will come on in a few hours. It’s 
a queer thing to think of as you 
look up and down the river at the 
hundreds upon hundreds of silent 
houses on both sides, the look of 
all the people asleep within. Why 
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even the lawyers are off their guard, 
I suppose, then, and would have a 
natural expression. And so with 
all the men and women one sees. 
The “makes-up,” and the smiles 
and fuss and bother that must be 
wiped out by sleep, often makes 
me look hard at the houses, as if 
one could see through blinds and 
shutters, and watch the sleeping 
figures inside. I’ve heard of some 
place being called the city of the 
dead ; but London between night 
and day, when the fever of the 
one’s over, and the fever of the 
other hasn’t begun, reminds me 
more of a giant at rest, who’s quiet 
enough now, but who'll be all fury 
and excitement presently, giving 
me tuppence out of a hansom, and 
flinging down ha’pennieswithabang. 

‘ Well, it was one of these morn- 
ings I’d just come out, and was 
looking over Westminster way, 
when I saw what looked like a 
heap o’ clothes on the buttress 
underneath me. It wasn’t quite 
as light as I’ve been talking about, 
and I couldn’t rightly see what it 
was, so I hollers to a bargeman, 
the one man about, and who was 
just getting up, and I ses, “ That 
‘ere bundle on our bridge looks 
funny,” I ses ; “ just tell us what it 
is.” But I’d seen for myself before 
he could get his boatround—it soon 
gets light, you know, when it once 
begins—and there was an old man 
who’d jumped over at low water, and 
had fetched his level, and come 
down plump upon the stone. He’d 
never moved, and not a rag on 
him was even wet, for he’d fallen 
plump on his head and settled 
there. A solicitor he was, and with 
very good friends, as it turned out. 
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‘Queer incidents besides sooicides? 
Yes, I could tell you a good many 
o’ them. One night a man come 
up to the toll-house stark naked. 
There wasn’t a rag or thread on 
him ; and yet he looked in here, 
and spoke to me as cool as if he 
were dressed in the height o’ fash- 
ion. What in the world are you 
doing in that ’ere nude state?” I 
“ don’t yer know yer oughtn’t 
to?” I ses, for I thought he was 
perhaps mad, and it were better to 
humour him till the police came up. 


“« Do 


seen bathing in the river,” he 


ses ; 


ses, “and they’ve stolen my clothes 
away from the water-side.” “ Can 
you pay for a cab?” I asked, more 
to see wot he was made of than 
thinking he could. 


* Ay, and for 
twenty cabs,” he ses, which I thought 
too bumptious in a man as bare as 
a baby. However, I giv’ him a 
coat to wrap round him, and put 
him in the warmest comer. He 
were a respectable man enough, 
a die-sinker, out of Clerkenwell, 
who'd got tight, and thought a 
swim in the river would sober him 
before he went home to his wife. 
So he just went down to the tim- 
ber-wharf, and took off his clothes 
and went in. Someone must ha’ 
seen him do it, for when he’d had 
his swim and come out to dress, 
his clothes were gone. He didn’t 
know what to do, and he were 
afraid o’ daylight coming on and 
his being found, so he’d come up 
to the bridge and asked for shelter. 
That were his story, and it turned 
out quite true. I offered to send 
him home in a cab with a police- 
man, but it couldn’t be done all 
at once, for the peeler had to re- 
port him at Bow-street first. So 
Il 
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he went up there in my coat— 
and a precious cold night it was 
—and then they dressed him up as 
a policeman and took him home. 

‘ Then there was that poor fellow 
as were hung for killing the gal in 
the Waterloo-road. I knew him 
well enough—a bricklayer he was, 
and no more meant to kill her 
than you nor me. They was living 
as man and wife, you'll understand, 
and had lodgings a little way down 
on the left, just before you come 
to the doll-shop. Well, he’d been 
out on the loose, he had, for two 
or three days, drinking, you know, 
and worse; but he’d come back, 
and the two of’em went for a drain 
to Okey’s bar—you know Okey’s 
big public-house at the corner, by 
the railway, with a gal at the bar 
all curls and colour ?—and that’s 
how the mischief came about ; for, 
just as he’d ordered a drain of gin 
to make it up with his wife, up 
comes a little round-faced girl— 
she’s about here now, and crosses 
nearly every day—and began chaf- 
fin’ him, as if she knew him well. 
This naturally led to words, and 
instead of making it up as he in- 
tended, they had a blazing row, 
and his wife went home. He fol- 
lered her later, after drinking 
more than was good for him. 
She began taunting and jeering, 
and he commenced knocking her 
about ; but he didn’t mean to kill 
her; I do believe he didn’t mean 
to kill her. However, they hanged 
him, and there was an end o’ that. 
But he were as nice and quiet a 
fellow in a general way as you'd 
wish to come across, and it seemed 
hard, didn’t it, that he should suffer 
so terribly for his spree? 
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‘Talking ofsooicides, I prevented 
a young woman killing herself once 
in a way I sha’n’t try again. It 
were on a market-morning, quite 
early, and she giv’ me her ring for 
her toll, saying she’d bring the 
ha’penny and get it back later in 
the day. I looked at her hard, 
and thought she were a bit wild; 
but I let her go, and was busy for 
the next minute taking the money 
for a cart loaded with cabbages, 
and when I looked again, blest if 
she wasn’t climbing over the para- 
pet. I ran after her, and caught 
her by her hair when she was on 
the ledge outside. She was crouch- 
ing down ready for a spring, and I 
got my fingers and my hand lapped 
round and round in her long hair 
as firm as if they had grown toge- 
ther. Well, she giv’ a scream—I 
shall never forget it— and threw 
herself off, with me clinging to her! 
I'd got my body half-way over to 
reach her, and what with the sud- 
denness and her weight, I thought 
she’d have had me over too. And 
I couldn’t get my hand free, that 
was the worst of it. If I could, of 
course I’d ha’ let her go. You're 
not to go and throw away your life 
over a person like that. ‘Trying to 
save ’em’s your dooty, of course ; 
but you’re not to kill yourself be- 
cause they’re fools. I struggled 
and struggled to get my hand free, 
and I couldn’t, and all the time 
she kept on yelling; my strength 
was givin’ way with her weight and 
her kicking, and I was gradually 
losing my balance, when a man and 
another cart come by, and I hol- 
lered to him a good ’un to come 
and help me. He stared at first, 
but afterwards he come up and put 
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his arms round my middle, and we 
both pulled together, and we got 
her up. I never was so near death 
in my life; and you may take my 
word that I'll let any one of ’em 
go over altogether, rather than run 
such a risk again. Set to abusing 
the pair of us she did, too, directly 
we got her hauled over the para- 
pet, and on to the stone seat of the 
recess. “It’s no use o’ crying and 
o’ bellering,” I ses, “because that’s 
foolishness, yer know; and wot 
good do yer expect to do yerself by 
going into the water?” But there ! 
you might as well ha’ argued with 
a blind pig. Reasonable talk 
didn’t touch her nohow, and she 
just cried and went on, and fairly 
lay on her back and stamped her 
feet with passion at being saved. 
I never heard what become of her 
after she served the time the ma- 
gistrate sentenced her to. In the 
dock she said she were sorry, and 
would never do so no more; but 
never a word of apology, nor so 
much as thankye to me for all the 
trouble I took and the risk I run. 
There’s a vulgar song—yer may 
‘ave heard it about the streets— 
“ Not for Joseph,” and I say “ Not 
for Joseph, never no more, at the 
savin’ game,” when it means risking 
one’s life for a pack of fools who’re 
trying to throw away theirs, and 
yours too if you’d let’em. There 
was a young woman who jumped 
over last summer, and got clear of 
the piers somehow, and fell scream- 
ing into the water; and she nearly 
caused a policeman to kill himself 
over her. She were close in shore, 
that’s where she were, and we could 
see her quite well, when me and 
him ran down below to try to get 
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to her. It was a beautiful moon- 


light night, an extraordinary bright 
night it was, and I'd just had my 
supper and was standing on the 
bridge with a newspaper, and show- 


ing the peeler how light it was by 
reading to him quite easy, when 
we heard the screams. We 
down as hard as we could, 


ran 
and 
me, 
and bein’ jerked about 
by the water, until it really looked 
as if she were larking, only we knew 
better. The tide was running 
pretty strong, and as luck would 
’ave it, a great piece of old timber 
came floating down just to where 
she were struggling. We called to 
her to catch hold of it, and she 
evidently heard, for she made a 
grab and got her arm well over, 
and we thought it were all right. 
But it were that slimy and greasy 


there she was, crying, “ Save 
save me |” 


—lI can see it now, covered with 
black and green stuff like seaweed, 
through bein’ so long in the water 
—it slipped from under her, and 
she went down screaming again. 
We were standing on the timber- 
rafts of the wharf below, and had 
shoved a ladder out over the water 
to try to reach her, for she were 
close to us, and we could see her 
face quite plain. 
went out on one end of this, and 
I stood hard and fast on the other; 
but just as he was getting near her 
it broke, and he was in the water 
too. I thought he’d ha’ bin drown- 
ded, but he managed to scram- 
ble out again, and I wouldn’t let 
him try no more. “ One at a time,” 
I ses; and it were all over then. 
She didn’t scream any more, and 
we found afterwards she were 
sucked under the timbers we were 
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standing on, and the next time she 
rose she were stunned by knocking 
her head against them. They were 
obliged to hush it up, she were 
such a dreadful sight when she 
were found. ‘The tide had driven 
her up and down under the blocks 
of wood, and she were all of a jelly, 
and fearful to look upon. 

‘But you mustn’t think from 
my talk that one’s nothing else 
to think of here besides sooi- 
cides. There’s explosions, such as 
the Cricket ha’penny steamboat, 
which I saw go into little pieces 
right up into the air about twenty 
yéars ago. I forget the cause of it 
exactly. The captain wanted to 
make too much speed, and tied the 
safety-valve down, or something of 
that kind ; but I know I heard a 
great noise Adelphi-terrace way, 
and saw a grand burst o’ steam, 
and as it cleared away, the pieces 
of the steamer falling in a great 
shower of iron and 
wheels. 

‘The bridge itself? O, that’s 
well taken care of, and nothing 
disorderly ever happens. There’s 
a policeman on always, and since 
this Fenian talk there’s been two. 
The company don’t object to fruit- 
stalls, or, as our old secretary who’s 
dlead used to say, “to helping any- 
one to get a decent living.” So 
they just get permission, and put 
up their apples and oranges, or 
what not, and do the best they can. 
I haven’t seen the old fellow with 
a model ship for a long time, but 
he used to be very regular; and 
the blind man who sits nearly 
every day in the last recess on the 
left reading, is a thoroughly de- 
serving case. Got a wife, poor 
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fellow ! and was a ’ardworking brick- 
layer until he lost his sight through 
bile. No, sir, zo¢ an accident, but 
bile overflowing the system through ; 
but it don’t much matter what it 
was if you think different. 7 know 
him to be a respectable man, poor 
fellow! and I hardly ever pass with- 
out giving him a copper. 

‘Then there’s the accidents. 
You’d hardly believe the number 
that’s come under my notice in 
these four-and-twenty year. Run- 
away horses, upset carts and car- 


riages, collisions from drunken 
drivers, slips on the snow or 


on orange-peel; boys playing at 
“ Charley Wag,” and jumping slap 
on their nose, cutting it flat to the 
cheek, and going straight to the 
hospital and having a new one, 
which you’d never know it; girls 
dropping babies down stone steps, 
and women falling under horses 
when they’re drunk. One has seen 
all these things from this little 
house. Never believing anything 
is the rule I’ve taught myself by 
public life; and whatever happens, 
and I’m told of it, I just don’t 
believe it till I know for certain 
it’s true. No, sir, we’re rather less 
busy since the Charing-cross Rail- 
way opened ; just as Waterloo Sta- 
tion made us, as I may say. There’s 
six of us collectors now, and two 
boys; and the hours are what I 
say, and no sleeping allowed. At 
one time they’d let one take a nap 
at night and turn out when wanted; 
but that was when the hours were 
shorter, and we’re bound to be on 
duty always now. I like it better 


as it is ; but the great thing I can’t 
get over when I’m sitting by myself 
at night is, What is everything for; 
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and what does the constant bustle 
I’m in mean? Seeing so much 0’ 
the world and yet so little—for I 
never takes a holiday, and only 





knows this bridge—puts queer 
thoughts into one’s head. How 


many of the people, I wonder, who 
pass me day by day are there who 
find what they’re so hot to seek? 
and how many of those, again, like 
it as well as they expected when 
they do? Why they come across 
at all, and why each lot couldn't 
be satisfied with its own side of the 
water, is always a mystery. But 
there ! it sometimes seems as if life 
were nothing but a perpetual cross- 
ing of bridges, first from infancy to 
youth, and afterwards to manhood 
and old age ; and it’s not much use 
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asking questions when one has to 
pay toll and pass on. When my 
little girl were so ill I thought I 
should ha’ lost her, it 
strange that not one out o’ all my 
crowd o’ passengers knew o’ the 


seemed 


heaviness that was in my heart; 
and it’s curious to think that when 
I’m gone there’s thousands upon 
thousands will notice a new face 
at the gate, and only miss me by 
that. But there’s other places be- 
sides toll-bars where a man’s known 
to many, and sympathised with, or 
prized, or loved by very few indeed. 
So, doing your dooty and working 
your hardest, is my receipt for out- 
o’-the-way fancies either about 
others or yourself.’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY. 


BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE CRIMEAN WAR,’ ‘ MY DIARY IN INDIA,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE ENEMY COMES UPON US. 


THE Bengal Tigers are again on 
their way to take their place at the 
seat of war. 

We encamped at Devna, by a 
pleasant stream which comes trill- 
ing over the dam of an old mill 
into a deep pool, where there were 
hundreds of eager bathers every 
morning. ‘The tents were pitched 
on the slope of a gentle hill above 
the watercourse; and at some dis- 
tance in the midst ofa well-wooded 
valley, which put us in mind of 
the grounds of an English park, 
spread out a widening lake. Here 
were posted all the regiments of the 
Light Division, which had moved 
up from Gallipoli to Varna, and 
from Varna, after a halt of some 
days at Aladyn, to this charming 
ridge. ‘There were rumours that 
we were going to Silistria to help 
the leaguered Turks, and there was 
a good deal of contentment at the 
thought of escaping drill, and all 
the work which was supposed to 
have been done in the barrack- 
yard, 

Our light cavalry are scouring 
the country towards the Danube in 
search of any adventurous Cos- 
sacks who may get out of bounds. 
They are scouring something else 
too. But it is a comfort they are 
moving. ‘The men are in good 
health; and the regiments, coy as 
girls in their first ball-room, are at 
last beginning to make each other’s 


acquaintance, and little festivities 
occur between them—simple, yet 
satisfactory. A bower is con- 
structed by the men, of leaves and 
branches from the neighbouring 
woods. The ottomans are heaps 
of meadow grass and rushes, and 
commissariat barrels. Rough Te- 
nedos wine makes excellent cup 
which is mixed in horse-buckets 
and flavoured with the borage 
growing wild around us. ‘The 
bower is hung with coloured-paper 
lanterns, and a great cloud of to- 
bacco keeps off the pernicious in- 
sects. xoritur clamor virerum— 
the song and mighty chorus—for 
in those days the Light Division was 
in merry mood, and made some 
little fun out of its respected chief 
and his peculiarities. 

‘Give us the song of the Light 
Division, Peter.’ 

‘ Hear, hear !’ cries everybody. 

And Peter sings, to the air of 
‘Poor Mary Anne’-— 


‘No one knows me now—Q, crikey! 
I’m so worn down 
Since I joined the Light Division 
under General Brown. 
Hard drill, no beer, and tough pro- 
vision; that’s the fare of the 
Light Division, 
Chorus—O, hard’s the fate of 
the Light Division under 
General Brown! 


‘What’s the use of their voting 
money, O, General Brown! 

For chocolate and pots of honey? O, 
General Brown! 
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When, instead of giving us our por- 
ter, you drills us till we’re 
dry as mortar, 

Then d—sus ’cos our hair ain’t short- 

er, O, General Brown! 
&e. &e. 


There was no ill-nature in the 
verses if there was no poetry, and 
the foibles of the veteran afforded 
subjects to the Poet Laureate of 
the Division in many canticles lost 
to the world, for poor Peter rests, 
mute and voiceless, under a sod by 
the Woronzow road, and with him 
his songs. 

But again he sings, to the air of 
‘Bonny Dundee’— 


“Come pipeclay your jackets and 
buckle your stocks! 

Awa’ wi’ mustaches and dirt-breed- 
ing locks! 

Such d—d innovations I’ Il surely put 
down, 

It’s nae up with the shakos,’ cries 
General Brown. 


‘Let your medical comforts be kept 
in their chest— 
Comforts no true Peninsular 

possessed ; 
When shot through the leg, 
mule I was thrown, 
Ere your d—d ambulances, thank 
Heaven, were known! 
‘So pipeclay,’ &c. 


hero 


’ 
oera 


After one of these nights at the 
Symposium, I went off early to 
read the letters which had been 
handed to me. I hoped for an 
answer to asad epistle, in which I 
ventured to—I scarce know, but 
when the post was gone, I thought 
over the words and feared they 
would offend her. There was, how- 
ever, only a short letter from Mr. 
Bates, and a note from Major 
Turnbull, to say he feared my old 
friend was breaking up, ‘as his 
temper was so bad,’ and a few lines 
from dear old Jack Window. He 
had arrived in command of the 
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Slowcoach—a step more for him, as 
the famous old craft was a heavy, 
a very heavy frigate, in the Black 
Sea, and hoped soon to see me on 
board, or to beat up my quarters 
in camp—O, yes! There was a 
slip of paper from Standish, who 
was at Varna, to keep near his base 
of supplies and operations as he 
said, asking me to come in and see 
him. 

‘A noble-minded member of 
the House of Commons,’ he wrote, 
‘has in his place in Parliament 
called attention to my food, and 
has done his best to starve me out. 
But though the minister magnani- 
mously promised that I should be 
put on short commons, I can get a 
morsel for you to eat, if you come.’ 

I made out the purport of these 
missives with much difficulty, for 
there came in through the folds of 
the tent myriads of winged beetles, 
very small and shiny, which put 
out the candle again and again, 
and turned the white canvas black 
with their multitudes. At last, 
fairly beaten by them, I lay down 
on my stretcher, pulled a sheet 
over my face, and went to sleep. 

The voice of my hospital orderly 
woke me up. 

‘What is it? 
Mr. Squills ?’ 

‘He’s there already, sir. It’s 
very sudden.—The men are crying 
out all over the camp.’ As he 
spoke, the orderly’s voice quavered 
alittle. ‘Some of them taken very 
bad.’ 

‘ And what is it, do you think— 
bad water ?” 

‘I wouldn’t like to say, sir,’ re- 
plied the man timidly. 

I hurried to the hospital tent. 
Yes—lI was face to face with the 
enemy I had most to dread! The 
Cholera was upon us! 

There was no escape from such 
an enemy but in flight. In some- 
thing like terror the camp broke 
up, and the Division moved to Mo- 


Can’t you call 
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nastir. But the hill-side was dotted 
with black mounds. 

‘I warned the General how it 
would be,’ said McPhillip. ‘ Any- 
one could see it. This is the re- 
gular route of the cholera between 
the Danube and the Black Sea; 
and he always halts at Devna. 
Look at that great lake at one side 
of us, and the valley, in which a 
white mist rises till it overtops 
this hill and makes the tegts reek 
every night, and the woods all 
round barring the air, and filled 
with decaying leaves and rotting 
mould.’ 

Disasters came thick. The news 
arrived that the cholera had broken 
out at Varna, and then that it had 
appeared in the fleet. A tremend- 
ous fire destroyed our storehouses 
and magazines in the city. No 
one could tell the cause; but it 
was remembered afterwards that a 
brig sailed out of the harbour in 
the midst of the fire, and was 
scarcely noticed in the confusion. 
The English officers said she was a 
Greek, and had French papers as a 
chartered transport. The French 
denied all knowledge of her. 

From Standish I had an account 
of the fire, in which he said— 

‘As I was running towards the 
magazines with your friend Major 
Hood, who is here attached to the 
head-quarters’ staff, whom should 
I meet in a narrow lane, if I am 
not mistaken, but the rascally cap- 
tain of the Greek brig. He was 
coming with some of his vagabond 
crew at a smart walk in an opposite 
direction. I think he recognised 
me, and at any other moment I 
should have had something to say 
to him; but we passed in a hurry, 
and it is only on thinking over one 
thing and another, and hearing of 
the suspicions attached to a Greek 
brig which actually left the har- 
bour during the fire, I begin to 
think I should have had him 
arrested.’ 
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Then, after some details of the 
fire, he said: 

‘Captain Desmond, in whom 
you are interested, has had a nar- 
row squeak ; he goes to Constanti- 
nople to-morrow on short sick-leave 
to recruit his health.’ 

Gerald was a bad correspondent, 
and only wrote a brief note, in re- 
ply to several letters, so I had quite 
given him up; and this was the 
first news I had heard of him, ex- 
cept in orders whenever General 
Crookencre’s Brigade was moving. 

But at last the wished-for time 
arrived ; and after the loss of in- 
valuable weeks, the Allied Armies, 
leaving behind them under the turf 
of Bulgaria and in the Dobrudscha 
as many men as fell at Alma and 
Inkerman together, embarked for 
the Crimea. 

‘Where is it,’ inquired Sergeant 
Murphy, ‘ they say we’re going to, 
Sergeant Wallop ? 

‘The Crimea,’ replied Sergeant 
Wallop condescendingly. ‘ It’s the 
same place, Sergeant Murphy, as 
Krim Tartary, that we’ve heerd tell 
on,’ 

‘Krim Tartary! That’s a quare 
name. I suppose, now, Sergeant 
Wallop, that’s where the cream of 
tartar comes from?’ inferred Ser- 
geant Murphy dubiously. ‘It must 
be a wholesome place, any ways, 
that’s one good thing.’ 

The saloon of the City of Lon- 
don, John Cargill, master, was a 
blaze of lights, and down at both 
sides of two long rows of tables sat 
officers in red and blue coats—staft 
and linesmen, commissariat and 
medical. The sea captain was at 
the head of his table, his eyes 
glistening in his honest, rugged 
face, under the pent of his shaggy 
eyebrows, like lights on a coast at 
night. On his right was the 
general of the division to which I 
was attached for the time, for I 
had been appointed to the staff ad 
interim. Sir De Lacy, erect and 
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soldierly, with a smile on his face, 
was listening to the ideas of his 
adjutant-general, illustrated by lines 
of port-wine drawn on the table, 
and redoubts of filberts and raisins 
and almonds ; and at each move- 
ment of the enemy or the Allies, 
Captain Jock Cargill rubbed his 
hands gently, and said, ‘ That's 
richt gude !—that’s gude, indeed, 
colonel! I’m with you there.” 

McPhillip and the first officer 
were engaged in a discussion on 
the comparative merits of the sys- 
tems of Reid and Dugald Stewart, 
with occasional skirmishes anent 
the superiority of Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh as schools of ‘ metafeesicks.’ 
Standish, in great good humour and 
spirits, was sketching for the amuse- 
ment of the young fellows around 
him an imaginary scene for the 
Illustrated London News,—‘ Land- 
ing of the Special Correspondent 
of the Hercules, and Death of the 
Editor of the Znvalide Russe? I 
was suffering under Marmaduke 
Blossom, M.D., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, who was displeased 
because I neglected entomology 
generally, and had not bottled and 
sent him some of the beetles which 
had put out my candle the night 
the cholera appeared. But he was 
burning with the love of science, 
and would not hurt a fly except to 
preserve him, nor a young doctor 
save to instruct him. He liked 
lively specimens, however; and the 
more they fluttered as they were 
pinned, the more content was 
Marmaduke Blossom. 

We were still all bound to an 
invisible point (as we had been for 
several days), to many miles west 
of Cape Tarkan—a point on the 
sea—and our destination was more 
definite than our plans. Up on 
deck there was a sight such as no 
living man, or haply his remotest 
ancestors, had ever beheld. Had 
the stars of heaven come down and 
settled on the waters, there could 
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not have been more glitter and 
sparkling on the dark sea; for the 
combined navies of England and 
France, with the fleet of the Turk, 
were escorting their floating armies 
in hundreds of ships, in Cimmerian 
darkness, to the land where it had 
its abode; and at every masthead 
hung a lantern, so that as the flo- 
tilla glided over the heaving waves, 
the lights variegated the veil of 
night as the sparks which travel to 
and fro in expiring tinder. There 
was not a man on board—not one 
in all the armada—who had not 
his cares and troubles, but no phi- 
losophy could cause my own to be 
merged in the multitude of others’ 
griefs. I thought of that, as Mc- 
Phillip, having gravitated to Blos- 
som, engaged in a discussion on 
medical matters likely to come in- 
to notice as soon as we were within 
gunshot of the Muscovite. 

‘I admit that, as you say, it is 
not safe to diminish the vital ener- 
gies in capital operations,’ pro- 
ceeded McPhillip; ‘ but pain isa 
great enemy to life. If chloroform 
renders the patient insensible to 
pain, you will admit it ought to be 
administered, unless positive dis- 
advantages can be adduced against 
its use, either at the time or sub- 
sequently.’ 

‘Certainly not! rejoined Blos- 
som. ‘I’m not prepared to admit 
your proposition. Pain may de a 
very good thing. It’s a signal given 
by nature when in danger and 
aware of it. I think it’s a good 
sign when patients cry out under 
the knife. I’ve observed the very 
quiet cases are generally accom- 
panied by manifestations of low 
animal energy.’ 

‘Great cry and little wool, doc- 
tor, is it? simpered Tony Potts, 
now an A.D.C. and captain. ‘If 
I get a chance, I'll sing out, I tell 
you.’ 

Marmaduke Blossom and Mc- 
Phillip were not inclined, however, 
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to expose the arcana to Tony Potts, 
and diverged into a general digres- 
sion on the ignorance of the non- 
professional world—a curious illus- 
tration of which McPhillip ad- 
duced in the common remark that 
pain was cumulative. ‘ You hear 
it said of a battle-field, where the 
wounded are lying all about, that 
there must be a frightful amount of 
pain. It’s absurd; you can’t mul- 
tiply the pain of one man by that 
of another, and add up the sum 
total.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ acquiesced Blos- 
som. ‘It’s a fallacy.’ 

‘ But there must be a deuced lot 
of fellows in pain, you'll admit,’ 
interposed Potts, ‘and you can add 
"em up, yow know: eh?’ 

‘I presume you will not contend, 
Captain Potts, that if one of your 
men has got a toothache and you 
have another toothache, that he or 
you suffer more or less on that 
account?” 

‘But I maintain that there will 
be two of us with the toothache, 
and that there’s twice as much 
toothache going as if only one had 
it; and as [ see you are both going 
to argue against me, I'll run up on 
deck and smoke a cigar.’ 

‘It’s very melancholy, Mc- 
Phillip,’ said the doctor, ‘ very.’ 

‘Tt is indeed, Blossom. Let us 
have a game of chess.’ 

And not many days after I be- 
held both the worthy gentlemen 
with their shirt-sleeves turned up, 
and with a crowd of assistants, saw- 
ing and cutting and_ probing, 
without much care for their theo- 
ries. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE LANDING. 

WHEN we got on deck one morn- 
ing the low land, close to us, lay 
like the coast of Essex at ebb tide. 
Sir De Lacy and his staff on the 
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quarter-deck were gathered round 
the signal officer, who was reading 
off the language of the flags. ‘The 
force was to land on that flat beach 
there, beyond which we see a nar- 
row lake. At the other side of the 
lake extended broad desolate-look- 
ing plains towards the horizon, 
where the Tchatir Dagh and its 
chain rose up like islands in the 
sea. How ail scanned the shore 
which so many were never to leave! 
There was all the charm of adven- 
ture in strange lands about the ex- 
pedition. Our chief did not know 
much more of the Crimea than 
Jason did of Colchis when he filled 
the sails of the Argo. Not a crea- 
ture was visible; but we heard that, 
not many miles away, the high 
bank of a river, flowing into the 
sea between us and Sebastopol, 
was occupied by an army. ‘The 
fleet at last moved in slowly to- 
wards the beach, and dropping way, 
drew up in a belt of black hulls 
and masts outside the gentle surf. 
The air was darkened by the smok- 
ing funnels, which furnished a pall- 
like cloak for the landing; and on 
a signal given, there pushed out 
from the sides of the ships long 
lines of boats laden with specks, 
red and blue, about to gather and 
condense into iron battalions, to 
take seisin of the lands of the 
Czar. 

* How are we to get our wounded 
away? asked McPhillip of a staff- 
officer. ‘If there’s fighting there 
will be wounded, I suppose; and 
Dr. Blossom’s ambulances have all 
been landed again at Varna.’ 

‘ My dear sir, that is a question 
for the doctors,’ replied Captain 
Nephew; ‘I have nothing to do 
with it.’ 

‘You may, though, when yev’ a 
bullet through your weam,’ retorted 
McPhillip savagely; ‘you may 
think it a staff question then. But 
mercy 0’ me! what’s that?—saw 
you ever the like of yon?’ he ex- 
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claimed, pointing with his finger to 
the strand. 

The first boat from the British 
had landed its freight, and General 
Sir George Brown was taking mili- 
tary measures to occupy the soil. 
A party of the Seventh Fusiliers 
were on the beach, and the General 
proceeded to walk up the sand- 
bank in perfect ignorance of what 
was patent to the whole fleet, that 
a group of Cossacks had caught 
sight of him, and, with lances low- 
ered and heads crouched down to 
their pommels, were cantering gin- 
gerly towards the General. 

‘I bet ten to one they bone him, 
Pickles! broke out Naggett of the 
Slashers (and of the Racehorses). 
‘Did you ever see such a thing? I 
declare I can almost see a grin on 
the face of the chap with the fur 
cap who’s coming up now.’ 

‘Done! I take you,’ Pickles 
shouted. ‘Fivers or sovs., Nag- 
gett? In fivers! Done with you!’ 

‘No bet, Pickles! Spoke too 
late. You waited till the old boy 
pulled up, and those Fusiliers were 
moving on. What a horrid chouse! 
It would have been such a lark if 
they had carried off the old fellow 
under the eyes of the whole fleet. 
There they go! The Fusiliers are 
firing at’em. Don’t they step along 
just! Balls! Fallin, there! Mr. 
Pickles!’ Company’s falling in. 
Look out for boat number three.’ 

It was all very easy to land, but 
what to do by the ‘sad sea wave,’ 
ankle deep in shingles, without 
particular food and no shelter, was 
the thing. And at night, when it 
came on to rain—rain that beat 
up the loose stones on the beach, 
and made the sea whistle, and I 
found myself in distinguished com- 
pany, under an uptilted cart, which 
seemed an excellent conductor for 
the water—I could not even sym- 
pathise with poor Standish, who 
lay in a cold bath in the sand, close 
beside me, and was in great distress 
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because ‘his note-book was all in 
pulp in his pocket, and his letter 
to the Hercules all a mash.’ 

‘And what I fully expect—it’s 
the most certain thing in the world,’ 
prophesied Bagshaw, from under 
Lady Hayrake’s umbrella, which 
she had relinquished to that excel- 
lent warrior when she bade her 
husband good-bye and returned 
from the beach to the ship, ‘ the 
Russians will come down presently 
with all their field artillery, take up 
a position on the other side of the 
salt lake there, and sweep us off 
the beach. The same thing as 
happened nearly in the Catter- 
wally Pass, only I was too knowing 
for them. And the ships daren’t 
fire. I wouldn't,’ concluded Bag- 
shaw solemnly, ‘ give that,’ and he 
snapped his fingers, and sent a 
bucketful of water down his old 
neck, ‘for the whole of this force. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if those 
French got us into it.’ 

‘Joy cometh in the morning.’ 
It was merely a negative of pain, 
however. The multitude around 
me was all alive. I landed with 
three days’ provisions cooked, in a 
havresack, and with a case of in- 
struments and a flask of brandy, 
the uniform on my back, and my 
sword, which I overlaid in the 
night, so that I awoke with a fine 
impression of the royal arms on my 
right cheek. The salt water and 
rain soaked'the havresack, and my 
biscuit and meat became blended 
into a very uninviting-looking un- 
baked pudding. The air was very 
‘raw,’ and though it was not my 
custom of a forenoon, I sought 
my flask, unscrewed the top, and 
poured out a little brandy into the 
metal cup—that is, I would have 
done it if I could. But no fluid 
came—no gurgle sounded in the 
dark cave of emptiness; a mis- 
creant hand had robbed me as I 
slept. Every man there, however, 
was loaded with his little misery 
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and his little care; and all and 
each obliged to forget everything 
but duty! There comes presently 
down along the narrow belt be- 
tween the salt lake and the sea, 
perfectly mounted and _ perfectly 
sitting his charger, an old man of 
singularly gracious presence. He 
looks as neat as a new pin. His 
general’s plumes wave softly and 
silkily in the early breeze; his 
uniform would pass muster at a 
levée; every button bright, and his 
boots shining like his spurs. His 
face has the stamp of what may 
better be called ‘ courtliness’ than 
anything else upon it. It is nota 
rugged mountain of features like 
Cromwell’s or Turenne’s, nor mas- 
sive like Waldstein’s, nor cut with 
the haughty beauty of Marlbo- 
rough’s, nor is it cast in the mould 
at once inflexible and expressive 
of Wellington’s; it is a face desti- 
tute of the fire and keenness of St. 
Arnaud’s; its pervading character- 
istic is serenity—a calm almost 
sphinx-like—and benevolent ‘ gen- 
tlemanliness.’ One may see such 
faces above old-fashioned ties and 
bandanas looking out of club win- 
dows in St. James’s-street, or at 
cover-side in the country; or you 
may recognise the type in family 
picture-galleries; and many De 
Lignes, Schwartzenbergs, Gallases, 
and the like, have delighted man- 
kind and society and armies by 
similar gifts of countenance and 
bearing. The empty coat-sleeve 
looped to his breast, far more than 
his staff, announced to his army 
that Lord Raglan was present; for 
there were regiments then which 
were not acquainted with his ap- 
pearance. But all knew their chief 
had lost his arm fighting against 
the French, whose troops, serving 
the nephew of the man whom Lord 
Raglan must have regarded only 
as ‘the Corsican’ of his youth, were 
now to form line-of-battle with the 
red-coats. He passed on through 
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the mass of men swarming on the 
beach with a bland smile on his 
features, very much as if he were 
going for a morning ride in Rotten 
Row. 

Day after day we halted; the 
beach was horrible at last. Provi- 
sions were landed from the fleet, 
and from the teeming ships came 
boats for ever. The nights were 
fine, and we could sleep in our 
cloaks, with a comfortable pillow 
of shingle under our heads. All 
the while I was running to and fro 
among the sick. The enemy had 
come with us across the sea. 

‘The General’s man’s very bad, 
sir; can you come at once?’ 

By the margin of the salt lake 
the poor fellow lies in his blanket, 
and kneeling by his side there is a 
young man in soiled black clothes, 
who holds his hands, and with un- 
covered head prays softly; the 
dying man feebly repeats the 
words, and looks upwards into the 
clear blue sky; but his thoughts 
have gone before him, and the 
glaze on his eye betokens the near 
approach of the Comforter. The 
chaplain bends down, whispers in- 
to the ear of the dying man, and 
crosses his cold hands on his 
breast. As he raised himself from 
his knees, I uttered an ejacula- 
tion— 

‘ Dick Bolton! you here?’ 

‘Neither of us could be of use 
now, my dear Brady! 

A few hurried questions—a mi- 
nute or two given to inquiries after 
mutual friends, to old times—was 
all we could spare to each other, 
for we were both needed else- 
where. 

‘When I see you again I will 
tell you about Maurice Prender- 
gast. Where do you think I saw 
him, if ever I saw one man like 
another? Landing at Pera from a 
caique! Don’t forget. Second Bri- 
gade, Third Division. God protect 
you till we meet? 
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And that never was to be. Worn 
out by fatigue as he toiled on foot 
after the army, Bolton was attacked 
by an enemy he had learned not to 
fear. He sleeps under a mound 
which the affectionate regards of 
his flock raised over him in a vine- 
clad valley in a distant land. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
WE COME UPON THE ENEMY. 


THERE must be a great change 
wrought in man’s nature before he 
ceases to revel in war—not always 
in the heat of battle, which may 
find dross where the metal seemed 
purest—but in the enterprise and 
adventure of campaigning. It is a 
new sensation to find you are in 
danger from men you have never 
seen—who owe you no ill-will— 
whom you are bound to kill if you 
can—and to know that you will be 
honoured by all your fellows for 
doing the work. Most men must 
have the backs of their heads re- 
moved and some other matter put 
in place of the present grouting ere 
they cease to delight in such homi- 
cide; and we may despair, I fear, 
of ever welcoming the advent of 
the day when a nation shall be 
brought to the bar of public opinion 
and condemned for murder because 
it has waged war—above all, suc- 
cessful war. 

I stood on a sand-hill, and saw 
the army move from the beach to- 
wards the enemy. It was a sight 
which filled one’s throat and made 
the heart swell—mine, although I 
had been working among the sick, 
and had sent off my last boatful 
of hopeless*sufferers to the ships. 
The freshness of the morning air 
—the life and animation of the 
march—the swarming transports, 
and their fluttering signals and 
flapping canvas—the stately pro- 
cession of the line-of-battle ships 
and frigates as they moved on with 
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their advance-guard of swift steam- 
ers—the perfect order in which 
each scarlet oblong took up its 
place, as brigade after brigade 
formed, and the divisions extended 
and spread out over the rolling 
downs, fragrant with flowers and 
deep with pasture—the galloping 
aides, riding from one bright patch 
of horsemen to the other—the dark 
masses of the artillery—the black 
fringe of the rifles rolling before the 
wave as it swept over the plain— 
on our left the cavalry moving in 
the light of their own helmets, 
sabres, and lance-points—the dun- 
coloured crowd of camp-followers, 
and the scanty arabas—all formed 
a picture—ah, no!—formed a real 
body and soul of war, which was 
beautiful and terrible enough to 
justify the love and pride of kings! 
Did I think of my vocation then? 
Not one bit! I longed to ride with 
that whirling cavalry, or to march 
at the head of an obedient column, 
Why am I obliged to attend to the 
miserable driver whose leg has just 
been crushed by the wheel of a 
gun, and who will never mount 
horse again or join his comrades 
of the R.H.A.? It is a descent 
from Pegasus, and it does me good 
to touch the hard ground of matter- 
of-fact duty again. And when at 
last my turn came to move off with 
my dear old Tigers, all my enthu- 
siasm was nigh smothered in the 
heat of the sweltering ranks; for 
after many days of sea-carriage, the 
noblest heroes, packed close in 
ships, and destitute of water, will 
in tight cloth clothes swelter, to 
say the least of it, under a Crimean 
September sun. I had acquired 
the right to purchase a horse. The 
cavalry swept in some wretched 
creatures one morning, and a Tar- 
tar, whose mind was much per- 
turbed by fear respecting the genu- 
ineness of British sovereigns—he 
tested them, in British fashion, with 
his teeth—sold me a soliped, which 
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certainly had died of age and mus- 
cular imbecility but for hard spur- 
ring and the excitement around 
him. The Brighton downs—(not 
quite so sharply accentuated) with 
a bluer sea, and flowers springing 
in the grass in greater profusion 
than at home,—this is what we are 
marching over in that ordered array, 
from which the blaze of the sun is 
flashed back at every step in rays 
innumerable. But before us, and 
away towards the broad bands of 
rising ground purpled in the dis- 
tance, and gradually heaping tier 
over tier till they are lost in the 
blue peak of the Tchatir Dagh, 
there ascend, reddening at the base, 
pillars of smoke in the still air— 
now black, now whitening as they 
die out. The Cossack has been busy 
with the torch, and he is preparing 
our welcome of fire and ashes. 

Hour after hour we move on. 
It is a slow march, for the men 
must halt now and then to rest; 
and it is needful to keep the order 
of our advance. During one of 
these breaks, when an army is re- 
solved into myriads of units, when 
arms are piled, packs shifted, pipes 
lighted, and a hum which is the 
laughter and shouting of thousands 
all together swells over the plain, 
I rode on with Major Hood to- 
wards our cavalry, which was cov- 
ering our front very prettily with 
its Light Brigade. We came to a 
narrow, sluggish, ditch-like stream, 
groping through a fat meadow on 
its way to the sea. By the side of 
the road close to the bridge were 
the remains of a whitewashed farm- 
house—blackened by the smoke 
of the hayricks and outhouses, and 
charred by the heat so that the 
planks of the roof had crumpled 
up and broken away from the eaves. 
Themajorwas a man of forethought. 
‘ The cavalry can’t have had time to 
rummage this place ; let us go in 
and see if the Cossacks have left 
anything.’ 
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We dismounted, hitched up our 
horses at the door of the Post 
Station of Buljanak, and entered 
the house. Room after room—it 
was all the same : furniture broken, 
drawers open and empty, scat- 
tered articles of clothing,—every 
mark of hasty flight. As we opened 
one door, a cat charged furiously 
between our legs, and was followed 
by a kid; but in an instant a shot 
from Hood’s revolver rolled the 
latter over. ‘There’s our dinner 
for a couple of days, my lad! I’m 
not sure we ought to have let pussy 
go, for cat’s meat may be a delicacy 
if the Cossacks have their way. 
Now I'll just make our kid port- 
able, and do you go on and try 
your luck. Qon’t spare anything 
eatable.’ I descended into the 
court just as Standish bounded 
round the corner in pursuit of a 
wounded guinea-fowl, with a smok- 
ing pistol in his hand, and ran it 
to death in the embers of a hay- 
rick. 

‘There,’ he exclaimed, ‘a few 
turns more and it would be roast- 
ed, feathers and all. By Jove, 
Terence, campaigning makes a 
fellow very hungry and dreadfully 
unprincipled. What a joke we 
think all this is !—but how savage 
we'd be if the French were potting 
our domestic animals about Clap- 
ham Common.’ 

And we three marauders pricked 
along the plain with our plunder 
in our wallets till we got nigh the 
line of the cavalry skirmishers 
which had just halted in a hollow. 
On the ridge in front of them there 
was a dotted line of horsemen, 
which advanced towards us. As 
they came nearer, the long flagless 
lances and the round bullet-like 
heads of the Cossack horse were 
made manifest. 

‘ The canaille have got something 
behind them,’ said Hood, ‘as we 
shall see presently.’ 

The Cossacks came on bravely, 
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waving their lances; and their lively 
little horses curvetted prettily down 
the slope. Then came a tiny puff 
of smoke from one, and then an- 
other popped off his carbine, and 
the fire ran from one to the other 
along their line, and their horses 
pranced and kicked about more 
friskily than ever. Our skirmishers 
answered, and in their ranks too 
was equal commotion, and much 
gambadoing, buck-jumping, and 
rearing ; but no one was hurt, and 
the result of the spattering of small- 
arms was now and then a little 
dust knocked up from the dry 
ground, or a singing in the air as 
a bullet wandered on its errand. 

‘It’s a capital illustration of the 
value of cavalry fire,’ said Hood ; 
‘but look, there they are in earn- 
est 

He pointed to the hill in front, 
and there indeed rose in sight a 
forest of lances. Next there ap- 
peared a dense mass of horse, which 
halted on the sky-line in three di- 
visions ; the centre dark-blue, the 
right white, and the left a light- 
gray. 

‘Ho! ho! my lads, I thought 
so,’ continued the major. ‘There 
is my Lord Cardigan and his Bri- 
gade, but where the deuce are his 
guns? These fellows will soon 
let us have a taste of their iron.’ 

Our skirmishers were falling 
back. ‘The Cossack line followed 
them with derisive cheers. Sud- 
denly the centre square of dark- 
blue on the ridge shook itself out, 
and opening night and left, un- 
covered eight black specks on the 
hill. Out flew from one of them 
a fat puff of white smoke, and ere 
one could count twice a sharp 
swishing sound heralded but an 
instant in advance the visit of the 
round shot, which pitched right 
under my pony, and covered the 
major and Standish with a violent 
shower of earth, small stones, and 
dust. 
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‘We are right in the line of their 
fire on the cavalry! They take us 
for the staff, perhaps, owing to this 
gentleman’s splendid gold band. 
Come over to the left flank,’ ad- 
vised our Mentor, who never stop- 
ped puffing his cigar for a moment. 
And as he spoke a shell burst over 
us, and I heard the singing of the 
fragments ; and swish, came an- 
other shot! and whizz! whizz! 
whizz! shot after shot all around 
us! But Hood was imperative 
against any rapid movement. ‘No 
cantering! No galloping! A quiet 
trot to the flank, if you please, gen- 
tlemen.’ 

It was now a very pretty sight 
indeed. The cavalry was slowly 
falling back, wheeling in alternate 
squadrons, with face to the enemy 
as they retired, whilst the Russians 
pressed forward with their guns as 
if to come down on us ere the Bri- 
gade could reach the cover of its 
artillery and the advancing army. 
In the distance behind us appeared 
the British, moving on like Atlantic 
rollers, and tracing the green plains 
with bands of scarlet and white; 
and through the dust-clouds which 
came up from the tramp of horses 
and the wheels of bounding gun- 
carriages we could make out the 
artillery hastening to the rescue. 
The Russian guns ceased not to 
ply the cavalry, and here and there 
a horse fell or the ranks shook for 
a little as a missile found a victim. 
But the tables were soon turned on 
the enemy—a British battery, un- 
limbered close to us, opened fire, 
and seconded by another, soon 
checked the Russian horse and 
forced them to gather up their 
guns. Presently they vanished 
over the hill again, and were seen 
no more, 

‘What was it all about, sir? 
puffed a stout Rifle captain, very 
red in the face from running along 
with his company, into which the 
last Russian round shot rolled 
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slowly, to the great damage of a 
poor terrier, which ran at it, and 
lost all his teeth in consequence. 
‘ Are we engaged with the enemy?’ 

‘It was near being a surprise of 
our cavalry, that’s all, sir,’ replied 
Hood ; ‘ more by chance than good 
guidance it wasn’t. But the lads 
behaved beautifully.’ 

The armies halted for the night 
soon afterwards, close to the banks 
of the little stream. I do not be- 
lieve it was intended to do so, or 
that the sources of our water sup- 
ply had been thought of before- 
hand ; but I do know that in that 
march there was a disintegrating 
force which was alarming to a 
novice. ‘The effect was not ob- 
vious till the regiments had settled 
down in their bivouacs. Then the 
enormous amount of straggling be- 
came apparent, as hundreds of men 
haunted the camp-fires, asking after 
their regiments, and as baggage 
and transport and horses became 
mingled in the lines. I picketed 
my pony near a fire which Hood’s 
servant had lighted, and with Stand- 
ish and Hood watched with great 
admiration the Armenian cooking 
our kid and the guinea-fowl. 

‘ Where were our pistachio nuts ?” 
asked Standish cheerily. ‘ Well, 
I never dined more heartily or 
better in my life, and Agapo is a 
cordon bleu. A pipe and to bed, 
say I.’ 

The major was very moody. 
He got up, and walked among the 
men, who were almost invisible ; 
for the night was dark though star- 
light, and there were few watch-fires. 
Standish and I were asleep by the 
embers ere he returned. He touch- 
ed me lightly on the shoulder and 
whispered: ‘Get up and take a 
stroll fora moment. I have a 
word to say to you.’ 

I followed him in silence, tread- 
ing carefully among the sleepers, 
as he threaded his way onwards 
till we came to the lines of the 
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sentries in front, and were chal- 
lenged. 

* Look, and tell me what you see 
there, Brady.’ 

‘I see a red glow in the sky for 
miles yonder, and fires innumer- 
able.’ 

‘Not quite innumerable. Ihave 
been trying to count them through 
my glass, and putting twenty Rus- 
sians for each fire, I can make out 
there must be about forty thousand 
of them.’ 

‘I had no idea we were so near.’ 

‘Ay! that’s the point. You saw 
all that cavalry to-day? They have 
at least three thousand horse, I 
hear. They know to an inch 
where we are, and could have 
marked us down like a bird. Our 
men are worn out—the enemy are 
fresh. If their general is worth a 
pinch of snuff, he will slip his 
horse at us and send his artillery 
to complete the confusion. Though 
we are so near, the generals have 
never thought of running up a 
trench, or covering a few batteries 
of guns with an éfaulement, and 
—Hallo! what's that ? 

It was a man with a large paper 
lantern, which he held above his 
head in one hand, whilst with the 
other he made violent snatches 
and clutches in the air. He came 
nearer, ané®,he light revealed the 
features of Doctor Blossom. He 
was out hunting moths. ‘I caught 
such a beauty just now, Mr. Brady. 
Quite new. It will be an immense 
reputation :’ and he went onwards 
in pursuit, with his lantern casting 
a halo around him. 

‘ He’s a type of us all—the hor- 
rid old fool, with his night-moths 
and butterflies. There he is, floun- 
dering about in search of his hob- 
by, and quite happy or careless, al- 
though he may never see to-mor- 
row’ssun. I’ma croaker, Brady, you 
see: but I confide my alarms to a 
non-combatant. I have seen a good 
deal of war, and my comfort is that 
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the fellow on the other side is likely 
to be as stupid or careless as we 
are. Letus come to our fire, if we 
can reach it, and sleep in hope.’ 

It was not so easy to find our 
way back. The major was attached 
to the staff, but he had not secured 
quarters inside the farm-house, and 
as the fires had nearly all died out, 
there was no guide but his knowledge 
of the distribution of regiments in 
brigades. As we were making in- 
quiries of the sentries, I caught 
sight of an officer muffled in a 
cloak, who was seated before an 
expiring fire, his elbows on his 
knees, and his chin resting on his 
hands. I approached gently to ask 
our way, leaving the major engaged 
in controversy with an angry quar- 
termaster, who objected to be 
walked upon. A piece of wood 
fell into the fire, and crackled up 
with a sudden flame, which lighted 
up this man’s face. It was Gerald 
Desmond. At first I thought he 
was asleep, but though his lids 
were closed, there came slow, wel- 
ling tears, which trickled down his 
cheeks, and, as he raised his hand 
to wipe them away, I saw a minia- 
ture in his palm. He kissed it 
passionately, placed it in his breast, 
buried his face in his hands, and his 
figure heaved, agitated by some 
great passion. I ownI wassurprised 
that he could feel so deeply, and that 
so light-hearted and callous a man 
should be thus moved. I checked 
my impulse to speak. I was bound 
to respect his sorrow, but the major 
calling out, ‘ Hallo, Brady! here 
we are—it’s all right’ roused up 
Gerald Desmond, and, shading his 
eyes from the fire, he saw me, and 
without rising, beckoned me over. 

‘What a meeting,’ he exclaimed, 
‘my good doctor! I have been 
looking for you high and low since 
we landed. Before that, I never 
could get away to root you out, and 
we were always miles apart. How 
are you ?” 
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‘O! I? he resumed, in reply to 
me; ‘ well, not very well—a touch 
of fever, 1 suppose. We mustn’t 
talk too loud, as inside the tent 
there is my great chief, the valiant 
Crookencre; and if he values any- 
thing more than himself, it is his 
rest. And what news have you?” 

‘None. And you, Captain Des- 
mond ?” 

‘Don’t “captain” me, please, 
Terence. My uncle, and Mary a!- 
ways call you Terence in their let- 
ters, and I will take the same li- 
berty, if you don’t mind, eh? Very 
well, then. And I must be Gerald 
to you! I have heard this very 
morning ; and it’s not good news 
either. The baronet is very hard 
set to-make both ends meet, the 
property is in such a state. There 
are no rents coming in, but the old 
mortgage-holders are lively. They 
are on their way to Nice, if not 
there now.’ 

‘ But, Miss Fraser,’ I interrupted, 
‘what of her? Have they heard 
anything?” 

‘No! And what matters it, after 
all? She’s safe enough, wherever 
she is, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘Miss Butler is quite well ; so I 
learn by the last mail.’ 

‘Yes, I believe so.’ And he was 
silent. ‘ It is getting cold,’ he said, 
after a few minutes. ‘I will try to 
get a little sleep.’ As he stood up 
to bid me good-night, a miniature 
fell from his jacket, and I stooped 
to pick it up. 

‘Don’t touch it, sir ’ cried Gerald 
passionately, and put his foot on it. 
But I saw the face by the fire. It 
was not Mary Butler’s. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE ALMA, 


My readers will have learned, if 
they care to know anything about 
my character and feelings, that I 
am by nature one of the quietest 
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of mortals, and will have recognised 
the perverseness of fortune which 
has thrust me into perpetual dis- 
cords, broils, squabbles, fights, and 
scenes of violence since my birth. 
And now here was I, on a sunshiny 
warm afternoon on a lovely autumn 
day, toiling up a hill which might 
have been a ridge removed from 
the infernal regions with all its de- 
mon population! Tumult, inde- 
scribable and infinite ; the noise of 
cannon, for which there is no word, 
for it is not a roar, nor is it thun- 
der; the scream of shells, the rush 
of shot, the deadly song of the 
leaden birds in continuous flight 
around, the storm of human voices 
in all the variety of sound of which 
they are capable ; command, an- 
gry urgence, pain, imprecation, 
hate, furious outcry, and passionate 
appeals for help and mercy, all 
mingled together, with a crackling 
and hissing of flames from burning 
villages, and a ringing treble of 
musketry,—this was the music to 
which the play was going, the ac- 
tors terribly in earnest, some only 
caring to get away if they could, 
others only anxious to kill or be 
killed, so that the agony were over 
soon. With faces blackened with 
powder, and eyes staring wildly and 
teeth clenched, and with tongues 
lolling out, the men pressed up the 
slope, some loading and _ firing 
coolly, others mechanically, mov- 
ing on with very little formation 
towards the gray-coated columns 
posted above. I could see their 
brass-spiked helmets flittering a- 
bout as the gunners loaded and 
fired; and the figures of the men, 
as they sponged out and rammed 
home, stood out distinctly against 
the snowy folds of smoke from the 
guns. To see a man fall gently 
forward on his face and hands as 
though he had tripped on a stone 
and would get up immediately, and 
yet to know he would never stir 
more ; to see another spring up in 
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the air, drop his firelock, clap his 
hand to his heart, and plump into 
the grass ; to see a man pirouette 
and reel and drop, and try in vain 
to rise; to see a man tumble and 
roll over again and again like a 
rabbit shot in full run; to see a 
man stagger, lean against his mus- 
ket, slowly incline himself to the 
ground, and there lean on his arm 
whilst one hand pressed the wound ; 
to see a man topple abruptly and 
then crawl away, dragging a bro- 
ken leg behind him ; to seea body 
stand for a second ere it fell, with- 
out a head, or the trunk and head 
lying legless ; to see in the line of 
a rush of grape a track of dead and 
dying, just as small birds are cut 
down in winter-time by boys in a 
farm-yard,—this was in a few min- 
utes quite familiar to me, and was 
far less terrible than one glimpse 
of some terror-stricken wretch as, 
in fear of being trodden to death, 
he sought to creep away to a quiet 
place to die; or the mute implor- 
ing faces of the wounded, who all 
at once felt their part in the day 
was over. I was going I knew not 
where, for my orders had been of 
the vaguest. I was to place my- 
self wherever the divisional medi- 
cal officer might appoint. But he 
was not visible anywhere. And as 
to ‘wherever my services were 
needed,’ why, there was a fair field 
anywhere. But it was quite evi- 
dent I was not on the right track 
at present, as I was too much in 
the way of glory, and had no right 
to its favours. Old Bagshaw (he 
used to be so civil) shouted, ‘What 
the are you doing here, sir? 
Go back to the rear at once, sir! 
as waving his sword, and mounted 
on a weak-legged Turkish pony, 
he led the Bengal Tigers over the 
broken ground. Major Savage, a 
gray-haired, melancholy veteran, 
who was much oppressed by Mrs. 
Savage and many tyrannical chil- 
dren, was quite another being. He 
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curvetted about on a lumbering 
commissariat cart-horse, roaring, 
‘ Now, then, that ’ere number one 
company, whatever’s the reason 
you don’t close hup, Captain Wil- 
mot? Forerds, number one com- 
pany—forerds ! Hincline your left 
a little forreder, numbertwo. That’s 
it, my lads!—and so passed on. I 
saw the Tigers halt in an irregular 
line and open fire fiercely to check 
a gray block of helmeted infantry 
which came gravitating down the 
slope of the hill. In another 
second a lumbering commissariat- 
horse came plunging past me, fling- 
ing up its great heels and making 
for the river. 

Bagshaw was quite right; I could 
be no use where I was. There 
was no one to help me to dress a 
wound or to carry away a wounded 
man; and I turned down towards 
the Alma, skirting the flaming vil- 
lage, and threading my way a- 
mongst the bodies, or avoiding the 
advancing battalions. The din was 
loud as ever, but a word of 
command, or acry of pain, can be 
heard through all the uproar of 
battle. To the right of the burn- 
ing houses, De Lacy Evans, with a 
small staff, was scanning the pro- 
gress of the action on our left 
through his glass. He saw that 
the Light Division, though they 
had drawn the teeth of the Rus- 
sians, were broken and over-match- 
ed. ‘Steele,’ he exclaimed, ‘ride 
over to his royal highness, and say 
I think the First Division. should 
advance at once.’ 

Down, pouring solidly towards 
the stream, came the granite-like 
columns of the Muscovite; and 
then through the eddying smoke 
the bearskins of the Guards drew 
in sight, amid the foliage of the 
vineyards, and the river was dam- 
med by that living wall. They ar- 


rested and gathered up the stub- 
born débris of the gallant Light 
Division. 


Soon the gentle slope 
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was seamed by black and scarlet 
bands, belted with musket- flashes 
and bayonets. On the left of the 
Guards we could just catch through 
the trees the bonnets of the High- 
landers ; behind them, motionless, 
part of the Light Division in square. 
Further on the left, out on the 
plain, were all our cavalry. Behind 
us, In splendid order, was advanc- 
ing the Third Division. A group o1 
officers has just passed down to 
the river close by; a one-armed 
man, in blue frock-coat and cock- 
ed hat with white plume—vwe all 
know who he is—cantering gal- 
lantly and gaily, straight for the 
banks crested with Russians, as if 
he were at a review, leading his 
staff to do battle. On our right, 
the French are clustering on the 
hills and knolls, and fight under 
the thick vapour of their ever-roll- 
ing musketry. The general of the 
Second Division has galloped with 
his staff by the burning village to 
his men, who are engaged in des- 
perate conflict with the enemy on 
the right ofthe Guards. Wherever 
I turn there is work for me. 
Strange enough, but true! In 
the midst of all the clamour and 
the smoke, the swallows were 
swooping about in the most uncon- 
cerned manner possible, rejoicing 
maybe in the great embarrassment 
of the flies! Once, indeed, a very 
large bird of that description, as I 
thought, took offa piece of my hat; 
and I learned that bits of shell may 
be mistaken for swallows when 
there is much smoke about. 
Everywhere cries for help, or 
mute looks of entreaty—lint! and 
bandage! and tourniquet! And 
for ever that roar incessant, and 
with all the monotony of death in 
its tone! Is it never to end? 
Presently there came a break in 
the storm—a few fitful outbursts as 
violent as the intensest roll of 


musketry—then a booming of can- 
It rolls further and further, 


non. 
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then dies out—then come drop- 
ping shots —another rolling fire, 
and—‘ What is that?’ A ringing 
cheer! O, such a cheer! It is 
the wild hurrah of ten thousand 
men as they stand victorious in the 
sloppy grass, amid the dying and 
the dead, on the ridge of the Alma. 
And far away in the distance we 
hear the fanfare of the trumpets 
and the triumphant rattle of the 
drums of the French, whose dark 
masses crown the summits of the 
cliffs as the declining sun falls on 
the sheen of arms, and touches eye- 
lids which will never open to its 
rays again. 

When the soldier’s work is done 
the surgeon’s begins. Let me 
spare my readers that night of 
horrors. I feared every moment 
to behold the face of some old 
friend. I dreaded lest I should 
encounter the look of Gerald Des- 
mond as the wounded were borne 
into the barn which formed the 
operation-room and hospital. But 
he was safe. 

‘ Captain Desmond, I can assure 
you, is not touched,’ said poor old 
Bradshaw; ‘I saw him at the 
General’s quarters as they were 
moving me down here after all was 
over. It was a confounded shame 
to leave us without supports—a re- 
gular massacre, sir. I will talk, sir 
—if it’s my last word, I will say it 
was shockingly mulled. My dear 
old Tigers !—we’ve had a dreadful 
mauling; but if you doctors can 
save my leg, I'll live to command 
them again, please God. I defy 
that rascal who has been perse- 
cuting me all my life to stop my 
promotion this time! I’ve done 
him now ! 

And we did save old Bagshaw’s 
leg, and he lived to command the 
Tigers at Inkerman and in the 
trenches, till he received a wound 
beyond our skill to cure, for his leg 
was carried off with the sharpest 
precision; and he may now be seen 
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stumping down Pall-mall of a warm 
afternoon to his club, to expatiate 
on the ‘confounded shames’ to which 
he is still exposed by his unknown 
persecutor in the matter of regi- 
mental colonelcies. 

The morning after the battle, as 
I was going over with a report to 
Dr. Blossom, I perceived a man on 
the slope near the Head-quarters 
tent, in front of which there was a 
table laid out for breakfast, with 
many covers and a snow -white 
cloth. He was writing on a plank, 
which rested on two pork-barrels ; 
and as I rode up I saw it was 
Standish. ‘I hear we had a great 
victory, and I’m glad of it. But I 
really should not have known it. I 
have had such a night! he ex- 
claimed—‘ had to carry my saddle 
up the hill on my head, and sleep 
on it, as my miserable pony’s leg 
was broken! Nothing to eat till 
this moment, when a commissariat 
officer gave me a slice of leather. 
Can get no information—have no 
ink or paper either !’ 

‘What's that ?” 

*‘O, yes! I’ve made ink with 
gunpowder, and that paper I found 
lying about near a Russian’s havre- 
sack, and my pen is made of a 
straw, as you see. My servant has 
bolted again, and I seriously think 
of following his example. O, Brady! 
if you saw all the tailing-off there 
was towards the rear at one time, 
and if you could have seen the fel- 
lows hiding — yes, hiding under 
shelter of the high bank of the 
Alma as I forded it, and now 
they’re swaggering about. Pooh! 
I'm sick of it. And the smells, 
too !—it’s horrid work, after all.’ 

Ah well! As I write, the memo- 
ries of those times—few short years 
as they are ago—seem almost to 
belong to antiquity. The halt by 
the river, and the flank march— 
the view from Mackenzie’s Farm, 
as we looked on the valley of the 
Tchernaya and saw the old crum- 
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bled crags of Balaclava—the snow- 
white houses draped in vines—the 
farms in the plain—the blue sea 
beyond, and thefrowning headlands 
—the deep gorge of Inkerman— 
the waters of the harbour of Sebas- 
topol—the spires of the churches 
—the casemated tiers of the forts 
and the masts of the submerged 
navy—and then the triumph of the 
moment when we, seeing our prey 
beneath, poured down the steep, 
and like streams of lava spread 
over the plateau. 








CHAPTER XLI. 
THE SIEGE AND THE TRENCHES. 


THEN came the work of the 
siege—the landing of stores and 
guns—the explorations of the 
country — reconnaissances of the 
city and of its works, where soldiers, 
men, women, and children toiled 
for ever at fast-rising mounds of 
earth. 

And in due course came the cry 
of joy from home, the full reward 
for toils and perils. 

‘I cannot tell you how delighted 
and proud I am to see your name 
in the Gazette,’ wrote Mr. Bates. 
‘ My first thought was how my dear 
old friend would have rejoiced had 
he lived to see the day. I think 
he would have posted it up in the 
room at Lough-na-Carra alongside 
the general orders in which your 
father was promoted. Major Turn- 
bull was very much pleased also ; 
but he is as perverse as ever, and 
says if he were you he would now 
throw up doctoring and get a com- 
mission. I mention this to show 
how far gone he is. Gerald Des- 
mond must have been in the thick 
of the fight, for Crookencre’s divi- 
sion was severely handled. Mat 
Casey has passed through on his 
way home, with a ball through his 
neck. He tells me you dressed it. 
Is it true the French ran away? 
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He’s not quite sure whether it was 
the French or the Turks. He has 
taken an eagle, he says; but the 
major swears the Russians don’t 
carry eagles. Perhaps it was a 
humbler bird, and one not so hard 
to catch. Turnbull wants to know 
what is meant by calling Boycott a 
promising officer? He has thirty 
years’ service. It is well this war 
is so soon to be over as we hear, 
for you are wanted back badly. It 
would please you to hear how Sir 
Denis has written about you. I’m 
failing fast, as you can see from 
this scrawl, and I want to see you 
before I say my “ Nunc Dimittis.” 
Turnbull and I are a pair of 
wretched old cripples; but be- 
cause he has served, as he terms 
it, he gives himself no end of airs, 
and he puts himself to dreadful 
pain trying to walk stiff and straight 
as of yore.’ 

And then another—rather cold 
and formal I thought. 


‘My pear Brapy,—The intelli- 
gence of the victory won by the 
Allies over the Russians on the 
river Alma left Mary and myself in 
much suspense about my nephew, 
as there was some mismanagement 
and delay in giving the names of 
the killed and wounded; but at 
last our anxiety was relieved, and 
we were enabled to await the de- 
tails of the battle without anxiety 
on his account, though I have lost 
more than one valued friend and 
acquaintance in the action. The 
Gazette, with the despatches, has 
now appeared, and I was not sur- 
prised to see Gerald’s name in it, 
for I may say without foolish pride 
that he belongs to a race which has 
never failed in such trials as these; 
but my niece and I were much 
pleased indeed at finding your 
name in the honourable record, 
and I congratulate you most sin- 
cerely and warmly on the distinc- 
tion you have attained, and trust it 
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will be but the encouraging prelude 
to a career of reputation and rapid 
advancement in your profession. I 
only see one drawback to it. There 
is a person who, I am _ assured, 
watches as well as she can all that 
goes on over here; and although 
she may not see the papers or hear 
of them, and thus be left in ignor- 
ance of your good fortune, I am 
quite sure, should it be otherwise, 
you will be put to use in her never- 
ceasing intrigues, and be exposed 
to immediate operations. She has 
not been heard of lately by my 
Indian correspondents ; but there is 
no ground for felicitating you on 
her demise, and the means of con- 
cealment in Native Courts for wo- 
men are almost unlimited. Since 
the affair of the Kanawagee jewels, 
and the attack on the Government 
escort by the Tangree people at 
her direct instigation, it is believed 
she will not venture into British 
territory ; and the Commissioner 
has been assured she has left Tan- 
gra, and has reason to think she 
went to Lucknow, and returned 
thence to Jhansi. Although there 
is no evidence of the fact, I think 
it likely Fraser is with her. He 
has never taken as yet any notice 
of my communications respecting 
the flight of his daughter, which has 
caused us such deep regret and 
pain. I had notices of the destruc- 
tion of the Castle inserted in the 
Indian press, and my agents have 
been most active in their search 
after him ; but after he was dis- 
missed the service, and his name 
was removed from the list—not to 
speak of his regiment being called 
by the name of his second in com- 
mand, Poppleton—he has not been 
seen by any European; so there has 
been no clue to him since the 
court-martial, in anticipation of the 
result of which it was I took poor 
Mabel to live with us. You will 
be sorry, I am sure, to learn that 
there is small prospect of our being 
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at the Castle for some time, as I 
have no money to rebuild it, and 
the place is falling into ruin. In 
fact, the estate is becoming rapidly 
worse, because the land is so 
pauperised that the people pay no 
rents, and devour our capital in 
the form of poor-rates.’ 


And Sir Deniswent into a treatise 
which I reserved for another time, 
as I was going to read Mary’s let- 
ter a second time, having merely 
glanced over it, of course, at first. 


‘DEAR TERENCE,—The news 
for which I was waiting most 
anxiously did not come as soon as 
that of the great victory which has 
caused so much rejoicing — and 
many, many others must have felt 
as I did. But O, how they are to 
be pitied who have lost all they 
loved on that dreadful day! We 
were unspeakably delighted, and 
deeply thankful I hope, when we 
heard of Gerald’s safety and of 
yours ; and I confess that was so 
much to be content with, I have 
not been as enthusiastic as I ought 
to have been about my cousin’s 
feats of arms and the honours you 
too have gained in despatches. 
Who is General Blossom, who re- 
ports about you so favourably? I 
have been obliged to read every 
word in the papers about theaction, 
and my uncle has called me to ac- 
count several times for unbecom- 
ing expressions of pity for the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
poor Russians whom we glory in 
destroying so ruthlessly. All I 
hope and pray for is, that the war 
will soon be over, and that we may 
see you both soon again. We live 
as quietly as usual, but my uncle is 
much perplexed about the condi- 
tion of the estate, and fears we 
must go back there for Gerald’s 
sake, though the Castle can scarce- 
ly be made fit to receive us. He is 
for ever writing letters, correspond- 
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ing, planning, and working ; and it 
is only a pity he is not dealing with 
a more promising subject, as all 
the people are full of admiration 
for his ideas, but say they cannot 
be carried out. My uncle has some 
theory in his head about Mabel 
Fraser, which he will not tell me. 
He often says, “ Do not give your- 
self further uneasiness about her. 
I’m sure she will turn up quite safe 
some day, and when she does I 
hope we may all be glad of it.” 
From Rose Prendergast I hear at 
intervals. I think she fears be- 
coming a nun, lest she should be 
shut off from her brother, whom 
she loves very much, notwithstand- 
ing his neglect of her. I believe, 
from what she says, he has been 
somewhere in the East for a year 
nearly. What a strange wander- 
ing sort of creature he must be! It 
is a pity that, with his great gifts 
in learning languages or doing 
whatever he applies himself to, he 
should be such a hopeless outcast, 
and be unable to protect poor Rose. 
The lady who has bought their 
place went over it with the lawyer, 
M‘Turk, and remained there a few 
days, but returned no cards. She 
is a Mrs. Allayne. She drove over 
to Lough-na-Carra, and also to the 
Castle, but paid no visits, and went 
away in a great hurry, leaving the 
management of the place to her 
agent in London. When she called 
at Lough-na-Carra she wore a thick 
veil, but the servants say she is a 
very handsome woman. She was 
very eager to know all about the 
attack on the Castle, and the fire, 
and poor Mabel’s disappearance. 
But I am beginning to gossip. My 
uncle’s bell is ringing, and I have 
to copy a long paper, headed ‘ Pri- 
vate and confidential,’ before we go 
out. Iam the repository of most 
important secrets, if 1 could only 
understand them. We long for the 
post, and I am sure you will find 
time to write to my uncle or me 
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always. Of course Gerald will 
write to me every post, but he ap- 
parently has not so much time on 
his hands as you have. And so, 
dear Terence, with my best wishes, 
I am, as ever, your old friend—be- 
coming very old indeed, 
‘Mary BuTLer.’ 


‘Of course Gerald will write to 
me.’ Why ‘ofcourse’? As I was 
pondering over the nature of the 
phrase I saw Sir Denis’ letter on 
the ground in my tent, and Ger- 
ald’s name came out of the writing 
to my eyes ; and running through 
his long disquisition on the inhe- 
rent incapacity of mankind in gene- 
ral to make anything out of the 
Irishman in particular, ‘ Under all 
the circumstances,’ I read, ‘it is 
therefore very good news that the 
war will not last long, as Mary’s 
marriage ought not to be deferred ; 
and indeed but for her desire not 
to hasten the engagement, and my 
own wish to know something more 
of her future husband, it would 
have taken place ere this. I can 
scarcely be indifferent to the tempt- 
ing offers which have been made 
to me in the most flattering man- 
ner to accept office in India; and 
independently of the pecuniary 
advantages and the benefit to the 
estate, I feel I can do the State 
there some service, and escape the 
constant irritation caused by baf- 
fling these rascally pettifoggers, 
legal and political, who infest Ire- 
land. Mary must be settled com- 
fortably before I can think of go- 
ing, and if ever I have to leave her 
it must be by stratagem. You, I 
fear, feel how dear she can make 
herself to all around her, and how 
necessary she becomes to one’s 
happiness once he has felt the ele- 
vating effect of her mere simple 
goodness and purity.’ 

Now I knew this all along—I 
knew it, and yet I was not pre- 
pared for seeing it in black and 
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white. When myservant summoned 
me to church parade he started. 
“Are you tuk bad, Doctor ? he in- 
quired anxiously. ‘Tl run for 
Doctor Blossom if you wish, as you 
don’t attend on yourselves. Shall 
I, sir?” 

The day after we went up to the 
front, the division was formed up 
on the verge of the plateau, from 
which the ground receded and fell 
towards Sebastopol. The morning 
was bright and clear, and the houses 
im the city were as yet distinct and 
sharp-cut, in their integrity of roof, 
and wall, and window. The sound 
of the church bells came at intervals 
to the ear, and between the oakum- 
coloured earthworks which now 
girded the city, and the bistre-hued 
hnes which marked the batteries 
whereat we were labouring, ascend- 
ed the hum of voices from the work- 
ing parties. The regiments, in 
forage-caps, diminished sadly in 
rank and file, and much dilapidated 
in uniform, were in a hollow square, 
in the centre of which was placed 
a big drum, as a reading-desk. The 
general and his staff were stationed 
m front of the drum ; and as I ar- 
rived, our chaplain, the Rev. Elias 
Whittlebury, was advancing to- 
wards his reading-desk. He began 
service under some difficulty ; for, 
not quite understanding the nature 
of the preparations, he was raising 
one leg to get up on the drum, 
when an excited bandmaster rushed 
out, roaring — 

‘ Ye’ll go through her, I tell ye! 
Take off yer fut! She’s the only 
big drum in the whole division! 

And again the congregation was 
rudely disturbed. The Russians 
had probably been watching for 
some time in wonder the red-coats 
on the edge of the plateau, and had 
refrained from decisive action, but 
resolved at last to try what we were 
at, as we were within range. We 
had reached the most solemn part 
of the Litany. The responses of 
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the men, deep and full, rolled down 
the ranks after the thin, sharp voice 
of Mr. Whittlebury. 

‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord,’ 
he quavered, and the sonorous com- 
bination of his prayer rang through 
the square. ‘ Because there is none 
other that fighteth for us, but only 
thou, O God.’ 

Two cotton-like balls suddenly 
grew out of an ugly redoubt, which 
grew and swelled in quick, expand- 
ing folds in the clear, still atmo- 
sphere. 

‘Look out for shells !’ cried the 
sentries along the edge of the pla- 
teau. 

‘ To-whoo! to-who! to-whoo ! to- 
who ! tootle! tootle-too!’ sung the 
voices in the air, rapidly approach- 
ing. 
‘Shells!’ shouted everyone; and 
in an instant the Rev. Whittlebury, 
followed by most of his flock, was 
scudding away from the ground he 
had occupied, leaving the big drum, 
and the general and his staff and 
officers looking up with craning 
necks at the two iron globes, one 
of which burst with a gush of hot 
air and a shower of splinters right 
over the drum, and the other, bury- 
ing itself nearer to the flying con- 
gregation, threw over them a cloak 
of dust and earth. 

There is little society or social 
intercourse in an army on active 
service. Each corps and regiment 
keeps to itself, and breaks inside 
itself into fragments and small co- 
teries. The mess disappears, and 
officers, surly as Achilles, feed in 
their tents apart, or associate in 
knots tied by self-interest. The 
Tigers never go near the Slashers, 
the Greens only see the Reds on 
their flanks, front, or rear, in line 
of march, or in trench reliefs. The 


Heavies are away down at Kadikoi, 
and the Lights are towards the front. 
The Artillery are so busy, they 
have less time than ever to shake 
off ubiquitous exclusiveness, and 
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the Engineers are taping and mea- 
suring, and calculating and draw- 
ing, each man for himself. And I, 
in my little way, having, alas! plenty 
to do, had no time to visit or gossip. 
So much the better; for I had no 
leisure to dwell on my own private 
cares, save when I sat down in my 
tent to my tin of ration dispensed 
by Mr. Malony, secundum artem, 
that is, raw or burnt as the case 
might be. When the tent was 
drawn close, and the candle, stuck 
in a bottle, was placed on the top 
of a cask which served as my table, 
I was sometimes left alone for 
awhile, and communed with my 
own thoughts, and was still. The 
canvas walls indeed flapped with 
the concussion of the artillery, for 
our bombardment had begun, and 
was going on continually, and the 
obscurity was relieved by the con- 
stant flashes of the cannon in the 
batteries below ; but these speedily 
became the natural accompani- 
ments of every night, and the only 
désagrément they caused inside the 
tent was the shaking down of the 
myriads of sleepy flies which hung 
on aloft round the tent-pole. By 
day there was ever-recurring duty 
—sometimes in hospital, sometimes 
in the trench. I could not go so 
far as Crookencre’s Brigade to see 
Gerald Desmond ; but I knew he 
was safe, as day after day I looked 
over the return of the wounded in 
Blossom’s office; and once I saw 
him a long way off with a batch 
of staff officers following his chief, 
who was reconnoitring Sebastopol 
from the Lime-kilns. 

The bombardment opened. It 
had failed. We walked back from 
the White House, whence we had 
looked on at the scene—beheld 
the advancing fleet, saw Sebastopol 
girt round with smoke and fire, and 
torn with shot and shell, and still 
replying with increasing energy, till 
the earth shook as inverted cones 
of earth and guns and bodies were 
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tossed up into the air from the 
exploded magazines of our allies. 
Hood, now in charge of a section 
of trench and battery, effected ma- 
terial alterations in the aspect of 
the Malakoff tower, and removed 
the upper storey by a vigorous 
pounding. The British gunners re- 
duced the Redan to eloquent si- 
lence, or ejaculations few and far 
between. But the French, whose 
trenches were on the lower ground 
used whilom by the enemy for 
practice ranges, and whose batteries 
were nearer, more lightly armed, 
and less scientifically made, were 
simply snuffed out. 

‘Yes, indeed, snuffed out,’ re- 
peated Standish ; ‘ and the assault 
can’t take place for ever so long. 
So much the better, some of my 
friends say; for they don’t think 
it would succeed, and if it did not, 
we should be in a bad way. But 
then we must go at it some time or 
other; and I think if we have any 
Christmas dinner at all it will be 
eaten on this classic ground. I 
should like to know what he thinks,’ 
he added, nodding towards a horse- 
man riding in advance of his staff, 
and followed by an escort of hus- 
sars. ‘ How silent they are !—no 
wonder. They galloped past and 
nearly over me this morning early, 
laughing and talking so cheerily. 
And now all mute as mice. Well, 
my boy, I have my troubles too! 
And I daresay you have yours, too, 
eh? Of course you have. It 
appears I made all sorts of mis- 
takes in my account of that bat- 
tle, shocking to say. You saw me 
writing it. There’s old Bradshaw 
been at me, all spurs and mous- 
taches and indignation, to ask 
what I mean by not saying the 
Tigers—and they alone—won the 
day. Colonel Grummett wishes 
me to state that it was he directed 
the guns which obliged Menschi- 
koff to retire. Sergeant Todgers 
laid the piece which decided some- 
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thing else. The Slashers are in- 
dignant because I said they came 
up a hollow, as they swear they 
were on top of a ridge; but I 
have proved to Major Babbs’ sa- 
tisfaction that as they got on the 
ridge they must have come up the 
hollow. Then all the fellows who 
came privately and confidentially 
to give me bits of information, 
which generally means what they 
have done themselves, and what 
others ought to have done but 
didn’t, are savage at my neglect. 
The cavalry are in a bad frame of 
mind, because they are chaffed for 
not pursuing the Russians. The 
General of Division and the Gene- 
ral of the Light Brigade won't 
speak to each other. The Admi- 
ral of the Fleet is jealous of his 
second in command. ‘Tunks is 
furious because the credit of lay- 
ing the buoys is given to Junks, 
who merely superintended it. Haw- 
ser, who invented Balaclava, is 
wroth because Tompion’s name 
appears as discoverer. The P.M.O. 
is regarded by the General-in-Chief 
as a natural enemy, because he 
wants ambulances and _ hospital 
impedimenta. The Commissary- 
General, who feeds you all, is in 
a constant state of war with head- 
quarters. When the quartermas- 
ter-general approaches the adju- 
tant-general, the very feathers in 
their cocked-hats bristle as if they 
were the crests of rival bantams. 
We hate our allies the French: I 
daresay the French hate us. We 
both hate and despise the Turks ; 
and the latter, poor devils! have 
every reason to return the compli- 
ment. It’s all wrangle, jealousy, 
thwarting, cavilling all round, and 
I’m quite sorry and shocked at it 
all. “But break, my heart, for I 


must hold my tongue.”’ 
‘Surely you are drawing a very 
. . ~ oe ’ 
gloomy picture, my dear Standish ? 
‘I am not adding a touch of 
In fact, it is but a very 


colour. 
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feeble, washy, pen-and-ink sketch 
in the most meagre outline. As 
an example : last night a medical 
party called on me, “in confi- 
dence,” to abuse you, because you 
were named in despatches for your 
exertions, whereas he swore he did 
your work, as he was attending you 
for delirium tremens, 

‘The rascal! What was his 
name? Standish! I insist.’ 

‘My dear Brady, confidence 
can’t be broken ; I only laughed, 
and said I did not write the 
despatches—that I knew you very 
well, and saw you the very day he 
named. Poor human nature! The 
very men who are guilty of such 
littleness will, in their moments of 
inspiration, instinctively and uncal- 
culatingly do the noblest things. 
O! the heart is much better than 
the head. The heart feels—the 
head thinks; the heart acts—the 
head plots and plans. Here is this 
army full of courage, devotion, and 
daring, and yet it is a hotbed of 
small dislikes, intrigues, and jeal- 
ousies. It is a terrible profession 
after all in which a man gains 
directly by the death of his com- 
rade.’ 

‘Is not that so in all professions, 
Standish ? You are becoming very 
morose and harsh, I think. Does 
not Dr. Small feel a little flutter of 
something unlike pain when he 
hears the first man in his profession 
—that is, in his district—has been 
removed ad auras superas? Is 
there not a sigh of resignation or 
contentment heard in the chambers 
of our Temple friend when he sees 
the announcement of a judge’s re- 
moval to the Courts above? Nay, 
may we not believe the doings of 
death among the hierarchy excite 
a more active sensation than mere 
pity in the labourers in the Church, 
and quicken the pulse of pale clois- 
tered fellows and energetic country 
clergymen ?” 


‘Perhaps so. But there is no 
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Gazette—and no certainty. If Ma- 
jor Brown fall, Captain Smith must 
see in the Gazette his name very 
soon, “vice Brown, killed in action.” 
That makes the difference. Even 
in peace time there are in our army 
at all events, and I daresay in that 
of our allies, many causes operat- 
ing against the real camaraderie 
which is supposed to be so common 
by those who know nothing of the 
facts. There are questions con- 
nected with leaves and purchase 
cropping up continually. But you, 
for example, have nothing of the 
sort in your branch of the service.’ 

‘Haven't I, indeed! You have 
just been letting out of the bag one 
of the many cats which would tear 
and claw me if they could, because 
I was mentioned by my Chief; and 
if any fellow brings in a new beetle 
some day, he may go over my head 
at once, in spite of the good old 
fellow’s sense of justice.’ 

As to what followed in order, is 
it not written in the Chronicles 
and recorded in books and en- 
shrined in Gazettes? If Gazettes 
are not favourite reading, at least 
they bear testimony to the faith of 
those who wrote them. A genera- 
tion is rising up—nay, it has arisen 
—which knows not the ragged 
Joseph who toiled and suffered for 
his brethren in a strange land. It 
is like enough never to read these 
Chronicles or Gazettes, for there is 
ever an interval between the wed- 
ding of Fact and Record and the 
birth of History which no student 
cares to study. But even now 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman 
are historical. Ofthose who fought 
how little remains! For centuries 
men live and die in easy profession 
of an untested faith. Suddenly 
comes upon another race of be- 
lievers a trial—an ordeal sharp and 
burning. And lo! the faggots 
crackle and the martyr dies. So it 
is with the soldier. For years he 
is the mere laced and feathered 
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ornament who struts about for the 
amusement of the spectators. His 
lace is jeered at, and his feathers 
are the scorn of the philosopher. 
The moment comes—the des ire 
—when the Nation demands a 
sacrifice to Public Weal, or to 
Honour, or whatever may be the 
Idol which is led forth to battle ; 
and the soldier becomes the Hero, 
almost the god. But what is the 
cost? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer counts up his figures. 
There are so many officers and so 
many rank and file, and their price 
is so much a head. Is it not fair? 
Must we not buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market ? 
When we deal in blood and flesh 
and bones, should we not pay as 
little aswe can? Dulce est pro patria 
mort. It is decorous also. ‘It is,’ 
says the washy French periphrasis, 
‘the best of fates, and the most 
worthy of envy.’ But at least let 
the country be the better of the 


sacrifice. It is a sentient Jugger- 
nauth under whose wheels the 


soldier bleeds. The immortality 
of the Gazette (long since defunct 
and embalmed in yellow paper and 
faded ink) is theirs who do and 
die, or who live on to find that the 
petty skirmish of to-day is more 
exciting to the world around them 
than the great victory ten years old. 
To me all the terrible trials, and 
anxieties, and sorrows of that 
glorious gloomy winter appear now 
as insignificant incidents of my own 
personal life and history. How 
well, indeed, I remember Balaclava! 
But linked for ever with the recol- 
lection of that morning, when from 
the edge of the plateau I looked 
down on the hosts of the Russians 
carrying the redoubts spreading 
over the plain, and sabreing the 
Turks till they were broken by the 
thin red line, then swept off the 
field by the might of our Heavy 
Horse, pursued and charged home 
in the very centre of their battle by 
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the scanty squadrons to whom Duty 
and Courage were trusted leaders, 
is the memory of the few lines 
which came to me in my tent as I 
was summoned to turn out, and 
heard the booming of the first guns. 
A few lines in that well-known 
hand !—they led me back to the 
days when I walked by her side 
and loved her with the childish 
love which became all that I lived 
for, as I lived on. 

‘I am much touched, my dear 
Terence,’ she wrote, ‘by your kind- 
ness, and all the more because it 
is so utterly impossible for me to 
show you I deserve it. Itis delight- 
ful to think that I have a friend on 
whom I can rely and to whom I 
can open my heart. I always look 
on you, dear Terence, as I used to 
do so many years ago, when we 
were children at Lough-na-Carra 
together, and when I was your el- 
derly monitress. And what I have 
just read in your last letter’ (the 
epistle I feared so much) ‘has 
strengthened, if that were possi- 
ble, my trust in your ever-continu- 
ing regard.’ 

And it is strange enough that on 
the very night of Inkerman, as I 
returned from my hospital tent, a 
letter from her lay on my little 
table, with a whole mail from 
home—Sir Denis, Mr. Bates, Ma- 
jor Turnbull, Rackstraw, Casey, 
Lord Bellbrook—everybody. I 
opened and read it. It was in my 
hand when I was aroused by the 
thunder of the Russian guns play- 
ing on our camp, and by the crash- 
ing of their shells among our tents, 
and I put it in my breast as I hur- 
ried in the fog to my duty at the 
hospital tent. That tent was lite- 
rally blown to pieces by a shell! 
When I went back to camp, all 
that remained of my own tent was 
a charred stick, which represented 
the pole! Again, the night before 
the hurricane of the 14th Novem- 
ber, which caused us such unutter- 
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able woe, I received another letter 
from her, and when I awoke in the 
morning it was beside me on the 
saddle, which served as my pillow. 
So it was I came to look ona letter 
from her as a forerunner of some 
great trouble, but also as a sure 
guarantee that I should escape 
from it. 

Why should I dwell on’ the hor- 
rors of that winter? My story is 
running on. I will tell you now 
a portion of it, which seemed to 
me at the time like a nightmare. 
It is best told as I copy it from 
the pages of my journal : 

‘Jan. 1855.—I had a hard day 
of it. Poor Wilmot died at 3 p.m. 
yesterday. He was delirious at 
last, and his death very painful. 
Tiny very ill, and I can’t move 
him to Balaclava—lost Sergeant 
Evans, Corporal Malony, and four 
privates from dysentery and camp- 
fever. All might have been saved 
if I could have given them proper 
food, clothing, and medicine. Also 
one private from shell wound in 
scalp. Am I doing my duty to 
my poor sick and wounded pro- 
perly? How horrible this war is 
to me! The surgeon sees the ma- 
chinery of glory at work ; he is be- 
hind the scenes, and can examine 
all the tricks and traps and prac- 
tical working of the effects,—ampu- 
tations and extractions, and plug- 
ging of wounds, groans, bandages, 
gangrene, and death—so often the 
only and the best physician. We 
hear the Czar relies on General 
January, but he has powerful allies 
at home. Iam too poor acreature 
to attend to my duties properly. 
The news from “home,” as I call 
it, is distressing. I can’t get any 
of the clothes or comforts dear old 
Bates and Sir Denis and Mary have 
sent me. * * * A terrible night; 
warned to attend trenches. Fell 
in with party after dark, and went 
down the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, as it has been named. Snow 
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deep in places—bitter cold wind. 
The men most extraordinary to 
look at—pieces of matting round 
their legs, and sacking and bread- 
bags round their bodies — feet 
bound in sandals of rags, head- 
dresses of all kinds. The Colonel 
in a sheep-skin, with the wool in- 
side, and the skin curiously paint- 
ed—his head in a muff sewed up 
at the top—men very weak—short 
rations just now—very silent as we 
marched down, crisping the snow 
under our tread. But to return to 
the trenches. We occupied ad- 
vanced parallel and rifle-pits, with 
French on our right. I was esta- 
blished in 3d parallel in a battery, 
where there was a little shelter in 
a kind of hut built of gabions and 
sand-bags ; Major, now Colonel, 
Hood, commanding the artillery, 
beside me in his cloak. Camp 
very silent—could hear the clocks 
in Sebastopol. A round-shot now 
and then comes whistling through 
the air, and we hear it thudding 
into the ground behind us—any- 
one gone with it, I wonder? There 
is a pat-pat-a-pat of small-arms 
from the left, where the French 
and Russians carry on an active 
skirmishing ; but in our front are 
deep ravines, and we cannot get 
so near. Through my half-closed 
eyes I watched the star-like glitter 
of the fuses in the whirling shells 
as they sail in great circles through 
the air * * * I was aroused out 
of my sleep by a man leaping on 
my body. The moon had risen, 
and showed a horrible sight. ‘The 
parapet was swarming with our 
men, who were flying pell-mell 
from the trenches in front, min- 
gled with the Russians. The 
enemy had crept up a ravine, 
rushed into our parallels, and 
then, sweeping across the rifle-pits, 
had come bodily up to the bat- 
teries. So sudden was it, Hood 
had no time to get his men to- 
gether. As I rose to my feet I saw 
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a Russian drive his bayonet into 
the body of a man who was still 
asleep in his blanket. A Russian 
officer, close to me, levelled his 
pistol at Hood, who was rallying 
the runaways with surprising energy 
and coolness. I struck up his arm 
and the shot flew high, and as he 
turned upon me I ran him through 
the sword-arm ; but my foot slip- 
ped, and I was thrown down in 
the rush of men. I tried in vain 
to rise—two men had fallen across 
my chest, and with them a ga- 
bion displaced from the parapet 
had rolled on my legs; I was 
helpless, but I could see and hear. 
It was an awful scene. The shouts 
and curses of the combatants, the 
glistening of the steel in the moon- 
light, the angry faces, the chink of 
the sword and bayonet, and the 
pulpy sort of sound with which 
they ran home ; the screams and 
cries, and the various attitudes of 
men struggling in the snow, locked 
in death-struggles, rolling over and 
over, falling, risingagain, and above 
all the pale moon serenely sailing 
through the sky! The Russians 
only used their bayonets. There 
was no firing, but I heard the alarm 
in our camp, and the drums beat- 
ing far away. And soon the trench 
guards behind us came pouring 
down and drove the Russians be- 
fore them, so that once more the 
retreating enemy filled the battery 
which had been deserted by all 
but the dead and dying, when 
they pressed on in pursuit of our 
men. What I am relating passed 
in a second. A grisly-moustached, 
bullet-headed old man gave orders 
to spike the guns, and set the ex- 
ample himself ; but my eyes were 
fixed on a younger man, whose 
figure and air recalled someone I 
knew. He led three or four men 
straight to the magazine of the bat- 
tery, and turned at the entrance to 
give some orders to his followers. 
His flat cap, with a metal cross in 
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front, was pulled over his brow, and 
the light was not clear enough to 
permit me to discern his features 
plainly, but I thought his eyes 
glowed with a fire I had seen be- 
fore. Hurrah! here come our 
lads! Ragged, worn, pale, see 
how they follow that tall, gray- 
haired man in the Engineer dress, 
who is flourishing a walking-stick ; 
and mark how they rush down after 
Hood, who is making straight for 
the old nail-driving Russian ! And 
here is old Bagshaw and the Ti- 
gers. Bravo, my lads! give it to 
them! See where the snow is 
stained with the blood of the poor 
fellows, bayonetted as they slept! 
The old Russian major stands at 
bay in the embrasure, and meets 
Hood’s thrust by a skilful parry 
and lunge, which very nigh finished 
my good friend. He leaps into 
the ditch: he is the last Russian in 
the battery. There is a flash al- 
most in my eyes. For a second I 
see the figure of a man who is de- 
liberately discharging his pistol in- 
to a powder-barrel. It lights up a 
face about which there can be no 
mistake — Maurice Prendergast ! 
“ Maurice!” I shrieked out, and, by 
an effort of maddened excitement, 
was rising from the snow, when 
there came a mighty blast of flame, 
and a confused ringing in my ears, 
and then I was lifted or thrown up 
like astraw in the air * * * Maurice 
Prendergast had fired the maga- 
zine! ‘That was my first thought 
when I woke from the dream of 
death. I was sure of it. He was 
within a few feet of me. The scar 
on the cheek, the intense fierceness 
of his eye, every line in the tor- 
tured face, were as plain as is the 
sunlight for the brief moment; but 
still how could it be he who stood 
there, in the uniform of an officer 
of Greek volunteers? It was no 
dream—I lay in the midst of 
mounds of earth, still smoking and 
hot—the parapets, sand-bags, and 
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gabions had disappeared; the guns 
and platforms, overthrown, were 
sticking on end, or scattered up 
and down over the blackened snow 
and the uptorn ground, from which 
yet came welling up the fumes of 
the explosion. A few men lay 
dead or dying around me, and 
trunks of bodies and limbs further 
off; as I, scarce venturing to think 
I was alive, arose, and staggered 
like a drunken man, the Russian 
artillery opened on the battery, and 
shot and shell tore through the 
rifted parapets and voiceless em- 
brasures. But soon, from right and 
left, replied our batteries, and di- 
verted their attention. Wonderful 
to relate, the loss turned out to be 
very small, considering the tre- 
mendous row the explosion made. 
Gordon, Hood, Bagshaw are all 
safe, though Hood is shaken and 
burnt (so am I, by the bye) ; and 
the latter had the battery all right 
by the morning. Poor Nash is won 
est, and Pelter, of the Greens, and 
thirteen rank-and-file killed, wound- 
ed, or missing, but we don’t know 
yet how many suffered in the sur- 
prise. The old Russian, who turns 
out to be the major who led the 
attack, was found dead in the ruins. 
Our fellows escaped so well be- 
cause they had crossed over the 
parapet, and were “chiveying” the 
enemy, when the magazine was 
blown up. No trace of the officer 
who was like Maurice—of course 
it’s a mistake. But he had a scar 
on his cheek too. Could it be he? 
Nonsense—the idea is preposter- 
ous. But if it were, what a fitting 
end for that implacable nature!’ 
The incident recorded above 
was but an event like another, and 
soon passed out of my mind, or 
was driven forth by the pressure of 
the struggle for life which came 
upon us that winter. Snow and 
chilling blasts—furious gales and 
driving rains—sleet and frost, and 
then, worst of all, rapid thaws and 
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dense fogs compassed us round 
about. I was racked with fever, 
but I would not give in as long as 
I could contrive to crawl round 
among my patients, and it was a 
sore thing to know what could save 
them, without being able to apply 
the means. I then crawl back again 
into the hole which has been dug 
out by my servant, and to which 
my tent serves as a kind of lid, and 
there pore over my old letters and 
newspapers from ‘home,’ till my 
ration is cooked and eaten, and it 
is time to turn in for sleep, or turn 
out for duty. I saw the ginger- 
bread without the gilding indeed. 

Standish was in Balaclava. Now 
and then I met him in the front, 
or pottering about the trenches. 
He had been living at the Head- 
quarters Camp, but the day of the 
great storm his tent disappeared, 
and he was fain to seek shelter in 
an apartment in a miserable cabin 
in Balaclava, to which the room of 
Papadoulos’s beehive was a state 
drawing-room. I visited him once— 
wading literally knee-deep through 
filth indescribable which blocked 
up the yard, and ascending by a 
shaky ladder-like flight of steps to 
a verandah, which led to his quar- 
ters, abutting on the harbour. The 
gaping floor of his room gave free 
access to the fumes of the reeking 
stable beneath, where diseased 
horses rotted and died. The plaster 
was off the walls, the windows filled 
in with paper and boards, and his 
bed was a buffalo-robe, sent out to 
him from England, which was 
placed over the planks. 

‘It is a splendid bed,’ he said, 
‘if one could sleep in it; but I 
really fear some day the fleas will 
walk away with it. What would I 
not give to be ordered away! If I 
tell the truth I get into disgrace 
here, and am maltreated by every- 
one, and if I don’t tell the truth I 
get into disgrace at home, and 
neglect my duty. I get into such 
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you saw me at Mrs. Papadoulos’s, 
in Gallipoli, I had a scene with the 
authorities. I was writing to my 
chief with a steel-pen, and in a 
moment of reflection I put it on 
my knee— it rolled off, and dis- 
appeared through the floor. At 
once there rose from below a shrill 
cry, and in another moment Papa- 
doulos, furens in medits, was before 
me with her youngest born in her 
arms, and the deadly point still 
quivering in the infant’s head. 
What odds against the event! She 
accused me of a design on Zoe’s 
life— appealed to the police of 
France, and I was glad to get off 
for fifty francs. Look out at that 
window. Do you see those square 
boxes? There is a Turk sitting on 
the pile smoking his pipe. Well, 
they all are live shells. The other 
morning I threw a cigar-end into 
the yard, in utter ignorance, and 
there was a provost-sergeant in 
my saloon in a minute, to inquire 
whether I meant to blow up the 
place.’ 

Standish spoke of his young wife, 
and of his little miseries, and of his 
great ones, in the same mood. 

‘With all you fellows it’s in the 
way of trade to do these things— 
to be, to do, and to suffer,’ he 
laughed. ‘ But I am an interloper 
—a fault in the stratum—nobody’s 
death can give promotion in my 
corps—I may fairly say to my posi- 
tion, as Lovelace sang to his mis- 
tress— 

“T could nat love thee, dear, so 


much, 
Loved I not honour more.”’ 


O, it is a weary task, never to be 
thoroughly fulfilled — to look on 
from the insignificant Olympus of 
criticism on the turmoil of the fight 
—to note the defects in the order 
of battle—to see where Achilles is 
weak and Hector fails, and to hear 
the cries and see the wounds, and 
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then, with earnest hand, to trace— 
or strive to trace, and all in vain— 
the outlines of that which changes 
for ever as you sketch, and to 
record the notes which are drowned 
as they are played by the crash of 
the ever-succeeding chorale of the 
tremendous opera of this grand 
maestro, who works on the cannon 
and the drum, and whose fingers 
now never tire.’ 

Standish had an incoherent mode 
of speech, but he could write more 
clearly than he spoke. I heard 
from him now and then, and read 
besides in his plain narrative news 
that interested me of the very 
events which were passing around 
me and of the very people I was 
among. 

‘You will be glad to hear Cap- 
tain John Window, whom you 
irreverently call Jack, has quite 
recovered from his wound, and is 
made a C.B. He has got the new 
ninety-gun screw, Anaxandrown, 
and is for ever out with his boats 
playing the deuce with the fishing 
stations and caviare depdts of the 
Ruskies, instead of having a regular 
go in, as he wants, at the forts and 
shipping below you. 

‘ The firing last night was caused 
by Dodger Brockley, who mistook 
his way and got in among the 
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French sentries, and when they 
challenged he shouted out, “Bono 
Ruski! Ruski Bono!” ran down 
the ravine and set the whole camp 
alive. The French are savage ; 
for they say the day before the 
sortie in which they were so badly 
mauled, when our battery was 
blown up, an English officer walked 
through their trenches, and sud- 
denly leaped over the advanced 
parapet and bolted into a Russian 
rifle-pit, and that he was the very 
same man as the Dodger, for he 
had a scar on his face.’ 

It was from him, too, I first 
heard of Gerald Desmond’s wound 
—of his departure from Scutari— 
of his convalescence. I applied 
for leave to go down there, that I 
might be near him and so keep the 
vow I had made and earn her 
gratitude, though he had so utterly 
neglected me, and excited suspi- 
cions in my mind which I could 
not distinctly analyse. But I was 
refused. Morning, noon, and night 
it was the same routine of painful 
duty month after month, for when 
plenty came with fine weather the 
work to be done increased, and 
what that led to none knew so well 
as the doctor, except the sufferers 
themselves. 
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